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The Queen in Her Garden of roses 


WILL THE HAPSBURGS 
RISE AGAIN? 

THE FAMILY THAT 
BESTRODE THE EARTH 

Proud House Reduced To 
Beggary By a Bomb 

THE EMPEROR OF SORROWS 

Should the Archduke Otto be called 
to the Austrian throne of which he is 
heir, a new chapter will have to be 
added to the strangest of; all family 
histories. 

His father Charles, successor of Francis 
Joseph, was exiled during the revolution 
'which followed the war, and died a 
refugee, leaving his wife and six children 
poverty-stricken wanderers, sustained 
in ni is fortune by the generosity of 
Alfonso of Spain, himself now an exile. 

Imperial Glories Gone 

The Archduke’s family has been living 
in reduced circumstances in Belgium, 
which their ancestors once owned ! If 
all goes as hH friends hope there may 
be restored to Otto 12 royal, castles, 
great art galleries, and thousands of 
acres of .fruitful lands. But the old 
imperial glories can never be revived. 

Rarely has a family experienced such 
astonishing changes of fortune. The 
Hapsburgs rose from petty 13th-century 
dukes to be kings of Hungary and 
Bohemia from 1526 ; they were German 
kings and Roman emperors for nearly 
four centuries, and kings, of Spain for 
200 years. They owned a great part of 
Italy and that part of the Netherlands 
which is now Belgium. 

The mightiest power in Europe since 
the fall of the Roman Empire, they 
owned the New World with all its 
riches. It was they who forbade Us to 
. sail to the West, they whom Drake and 
Raleigh challenged. It was one of their 
house who married our terrible Mary 
Tudor, and at her death sought to marry 
Queen Elizabeth, and, unable to do this, 
sent the Armada against us. 

Reign of 68 Years 

Slowly the Hapsburg empire crumbled. 
They lost their vast American colonies, 
they were driven out of Belgium, out of 
Italy, and out of the German "Empire, of 
which they had so long been the head. 
The tragedies attending the reign of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, a reign lasting 
68 years, are almost unmatched: his 
life was one long reign of sorrow. 

. Cne of; his brothers went to sea and 
was never heard of again. His youngest 
brother, Maximilian, was Emperor of 
Mexico for three years, at the end of 
which time his subjects took him 
prisoner and shot him, while his wife, 
sent to Europe to beg for military aid, 
collapsed at the feet of the Pope, and 
lived for over half a century bereft of 
her senses, always believing her husband 
Continued in the last column 


G ood news travels swiftly, and Buck¬ 
ingham Palace must have heard at 
the same time as the East End that 
Queen Mary’s Garden was ablaze with a 
hundred thousand roses. 

Even before reaching the garden the 
traveller was aware of the presence of 
the roses, for the road outside was filled 
with their sweetness. Then the*pilgrims 
from Bethnal Green and Kensington 
turned the corner and seemed to be in 
fairyland. They gazed with delight at 
the glow of colour before them. 

Then who should come along the path 
but the Queen herself! Nobody felt 
surprised, for in such an enchanted place 
anything might happen. Some unem¬ 


ployed men sprang up and stood at 
attention. So did the gardeners, who 
had been filling great baskets with the 
bright fallen petals. Two girls curtsied. 
Like everyone else who passed that way, 
the Queen and her lady- in-waiting 
stopped to gaze with admiration at the 
myriads of roses. 

They were not the only unexpected 
visitors to the rose garden that afternoon- 
A wild duck had hatched her eggs in 
a remote part of Regent’s Park and 
had been frantically searching for water. 
A gardener noticed her trouble and 
solemnly escorted Mrs Duck and her 
family of seven striped ducklings across 
Queen Mary's Garden to the pond below. 


JOSEPH MEISTER'S 
SILVER MEDAL 

WHY HE WEARS IT 

One of the Greatest Days in 
the History of Healing 

A WORLD BENEFACTOR 
AND A LITTLE BOY 

In the Church calendar arc many 
days consecrated to the memory of 
saints to whom miracles are ascribed. 
Science lias now been keeping a festival 
in Paris of which the hero w<xs 'that 
practical miracle man Louis Pasteur. 

The story of his discovery of a cure 
for hydrophobia, the deadly disease 
resulting from a microbe introduced into 
a wound by the teeth of a mad dog, is 
as romantic as any of the old legends . 

When in July 1885 Joseph Mcister, a 
little boy living at Stcige, in Alsace, was 
attacked by a rabid dog, from which he 
received 14 wounds, his case seemed 
hopeless; but bis mother heard that 
Louis Pasteur in Paris had cured animals 
bitten by mad dogs, so she took her son 
to him and implored his aid. 

Faith in Pasteur 

Her faith was greater than Pasteur’s, 
for he, never having ventured to test 
his serum on a human being, hesitated, 
reluctant and afraid. The mother 
pleaded, and the scientist’s closest friend 
backed up her appeal, and Pasteur at 
last consented to try. He made an in¬ 
fusion from the dried marrow of a rabbit 
which had been killed by hydrophobia 
and inoculated the boy with the serum, 
repeating the dose daily for the next 
fortnight in increasing strength. 

At the end of that time the cure was 
complete and the patient was at play. 
So was perfected one of the grandest 
discoveries in the history of healing. 

Pasteur died ten years after his 
triumph, but Joseph Meister, now a man 
of Co, was present in Paris the other day 
when the fiftieth anniversary of his cure 
was celebrated by the Minister of Public 
Health and - other scientific dignitaries. 

He showed his scars and retold the 
story of the wounds, of the journey to 
Paris, of the search from hospital to 
hospital until the man they wanted was 
found. He has now received a silver 
medal; his physical saviour is enthroned 
with the benefactors of mankind. 

■ ■ Continued from the first column 
would return, and consoled by presents 
of white gloves, which she was told came 
from him. , 

Francis Joseph’s wife was assassinated 
by a madman ; his only son committed 
suicide or was murdered; it was the 
killing of his heir by a bomb in Serajevo 
which set the world on fire in 1914. 

Otto may be king, but if so his 
domain will be so smalf that even the 
earliest of his ruling ancestors would 
hardly recognise his kingdom. 
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LAST CONQUEST 
OF THE ALPS 

WHAT NO MAN HAD 
DONE BEFORE 

Crawling Up a Precipice in a 
48-Hours Struggle 

A WOMAN’S VICTORY 

In the story of Alpine mountaineer¬ 
ing the last great climb has been ac¬ 
complished, and by an extraordinary 
coincidence the almost impossible feat 
was performed twice over. 

The north face of Grandcs Jorasscs, a 
terrible ice-bound precipice rising above 
the Chamonix glacier, the Mer de Glace, 
was scaled first by two German moun¬ 
taineers, Peters and Mayer, and then 
by four other climbers, one of whom 
was a Swiss girl, Mile. Lulu Boulaz. 

With her was a French guide, Lambert, 
and two young Italians, Gervasutti and 
Chabod. These had been waiting to 
make the attempt and met in two 
parties accidentally at the Lcschaux 
Hut, from which they were to start and 
where they were disappointed to learn 
that the German mountaineers had 
anticipated them, 

A Tremendous Ordeal 

The attempt of Peters and Mayer only 
achieved success after a tremendous 
ordeal, when the two had to crawl, 
spread-eagled, up the precipice, scraping 
out holds for foot and fingers out of the 
icc and snow and clamping themselves to 
iron rings they hammered into the face 
of the rock to support them at night 
during the 48 hours of the struggle. 

The other dauntless four started 
without knowing whether the Germans 
had succeeded or failed, and their pro¬ 
gress was even more hazardous. They 
had to pass the night standing in a 
dangerous corner clinging to the bare 
rock under a raging hailstorm. What 
*:was even more dispiriting, they found 
here the nails of the iron rings left by 
Peters and Mayer and therefore knew 
that probably they would only be 
second in climbing the Grandcs Jorasses, 
even if they succeeded. 

They did succeed, though at another 
point higher up they found more nails and 
were confirmed in their belief that they 
could only be second to the Germans. 

But both parties did what had never 
been done before, and what had cost 
several lives in the attempt to do it in the 
last quarter of a century; and Mile. Boulaz 
may at any rate congratulate herself on 
being the first woman to make the 
: accent.- We are not quite sure whether, 
now that the Grandes Jorasses is con¬ 
quered, she ought not also to be the last. 


SPINDLES THROWN 
AWAY 

Ten Millions To Go 

STRANGE CHAPTER OF 
COTTON HISTORY 

The cotton - spindle scrapping 
scheme, recommended by a committee 
of inquiry, has now been embodied in 
a Government Bill. 

Ten million spindles arc to be bought 
up and thrown away because they are 
not wanted. 

It is a melancholy commentary on the 
change in one of our greatest staple 
trades. Before the war we rejoiced in 
the number of our spindles ; now, with 
much export trade lost, wc discard 
them by the million ! 

The Bill proposes to set up a Spindles 
Board appointed by the Board of Trade, 
with power to buy up.plant. 

It is part of a very sad story. The 
bright side is that no one would have 
believed a few years ago that England 
could lose so much of her export cotton 
trade without suffering even more than 
we actually have suffered. 

The present number of British cotton- 
spindles is roundly 50 millions, so that 
the Bill seeks to reduce them by a fifth. 
It is thought 5s is a fair price to pay for 
a spindle. 


THE O.M. AND THE EGG 

Sir William Bragg, O.M., is one of our wise 
men, but lie has found that his cook knows an 
egg as well as he does. Sir William has been 
telling this story at University College. 

I had found out that you can easily 
tell an egg that has not been boiled from 
one that has been boiled. 

If you roll along a table an egg that 
has been boiled hard and put your 
linger on it the egg .stops. If you do 
the same with an egg that has not been 
boiled it will go on, as the inside is still 
revolving and carries the shell with it. 

Moreover, with a little skill you can 
take a hard-boiled egg, give it a little 
twirl, and it will stand on end, 

, When I asked my cook whether she 
could tell the difference between a 
boiled egg and a raw egg she replied 
that she could always tell them by the 
weight.. What the cook called weight I 
call inertia. The cook was quite right. 


NOW FOR THE DAVIS CUP 
Our Part in the World’s 
Lawn Tennis 

The greatest team event of the lawn 
tennis year is at hand, the challenge 
round for the Davis Cup, in which 
England, holder of the trophy since 1933, 
defends her right against the survivor 
of all the nations which have been com¬ 
peting for the right to meet her in the 
Final. 

Until 1933 we had not won this chief 
prize of the game since 1912. Australia 
had been successful twice, America eight 
times, and France six ; during five years 
the war prevented play. 

The revival in English % tennis came 
with our winning of the Cup. Although 
our Wimbledon hopes were dashed by 
the defeat of Miss Round in the women’s 
singles this year, we had a magnificent 
winner in Fred Perry, who repeated last 
year’s success in the men’s singles. 

With the early defeat of Miss Round 
we had no one to pit against the redoubt¬ 
able Mrs Wills Moody. After a thrilling 
final with Miss Helen Jacobs she equalled 
record by winning the Wimbledon cham¬ 
pionship for the seventh time, a feat 
which, in the gradual levelling of merit 
among women players, is unlikely to be 
rivalled in our time. We were all de¬ 
lighted at her success, but just as sorry 
that her courageous opponent should 
fail again after four times reaching the 
final, and after one of the closest games 
ever played at Wimbledon, 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Basalt. . , . . . . Ba-sawlt 

Meinel v . . v . . . May-mel 

..Silesia . . Si-Iee-slie-ah 

Uruguay ana, Go-roo-crwy-ah-nah 


AN OLD BUS FROM 
JERUSALEM 
And a Ride of 1200 Miles 

Of the many journeys of discovery 
Sir Flinders Petrie lias been making for 
more than half a century his latest 
was surely one of the least conventional. 

Sir Flinders is one of our old heroes, 
now 82, and while excavating at Gaza he 
wanted to explore villages, farther north 
in the hope of discovering signs of a 
similar civilisation. Where modern 
means of transport arc available, why 
not . use them ? So the gallant old 
professor went to Jerusalem and bought 
a secondhand bus I This he stocked with 
blankets and provisions, and off went the 
motor caravan to cover 1200 miles, 

Being conductor of the tour, Sir 
Flinders could stop at any interesting- 
looking place, and his bus ride yielded 
much valuable information. 


SCENE OF CHIVALRY 

PAGEANT OF HENRY THE 
SEVENTH’S CHAPEL 

A Fourteenth-Century 
Ceremony Still Carrying On 

PRAYER OF THE KNIGHTS 

One summer’s day in this year of 
grace 1935 many a modern English¬ 
man, listening to the broadcast de¬ 
scription of the installation of 21 Knights 
of the Order of the Bath, felt himself 
back in the age of romantic chivalry. 

The Order of the Bath goes .back to. 
1399, its name referring to the symbolical; 
bath which each knight took before, 
being admitted, the washing away of 
sin. On its revival in 1725 the Order 
was given the wonderful Chapel of 
Henry the Seventh in Westminster 
Abbey, and here has just taken place 
one of the most colourful ceremonies 
bequeathed to us by the past. 

Knights in the Abbey 

The Duke of Connaught is Great 
Master' of the Order. With him 63 
knights in crimson cloaks lined with 
white, the red to remind them, of their 
duty to defend their faith even to the 
shedding of their blood, and the white 
standing for purity, entered the Abbey , 
in procession, preceded by trumpeters. 
After service in the Abbey the knights 
passed out on cither side of the High 
Altar to their own chapel. 

On the demand of the Bath King of 
Arms the Great Master was admitted 
and taken to his stall by the dean. 
The knights followed, and prayer was 
offered in thanksgiving for the reopening 
of the chapel after its restoration. -All 
its rich stonework has been cleaned, and 
wc have already given photographs shew¬ 
ing something of the entrancing result. 

Imagine this fine stonework, fresh 
as if new from the hands of 16th-century 
masons, a frieze of angels round the 
walls below 95 of the original sculptured 
saints, above it all the lacelikc fan 
vaulting of the roof, the austerity of 
the whole brightened by the great 
banners of the Order and enlivened by 
the presence of richly-clad knights. 
Rarely has our generation seen a more 
wondrous pageantry. 

Honour God 

The new altar was dedicated, a repro¬ 
duction of that made by Torrigiani early 
in the 16th century and destroyed in 
1643. Then the 21 knights who were 
to be installed came to the centre of the 
chapel, bowed, and entered their stalls. 
The Bath King of Arms offered the Book 
of the Statutes to the Great Master on a 
cushion, and the Great Master gave the 
Book to the senior of the 21, while the 
dean administered the Oath : 

You shall honour God above all things / 
you shall be steadfast in the faith of Christ ; 
you shall love the King your Sovereign 
Lord, and him and his right defend to 
your power ; you shall defend maidens , 
widows, and orphans in their rights and 
shall suffer no extortion as far as you 
may prevent it ; and of as great honour be 
this Order unto you as ever it was to any 
of your progenitors, or others . 

Equity and Justice 

While his 20 companions, standing, 
beneath their banners, drew their swords 
and held them hilt toward the altar. Sir 
Eric Geddcs delivered his sword to the 
dean, who laid it on the altar and 
returned it to him, saying ; 

I exhort and admonish you to use your 
sword to the glory of God, the defence of the 
Gospel, the maintenance of your Sovereign's 
right and honour , and of all equity and 
justice, to the utmost of your power . 

With this impressive ceremony the 
service in the chapel came to an end. 

All seemed part of the ordered majesty 
of an outworn ideal; but the sym¬ 
bolism stands for a way of life as desir¬ 
able today as in the Middle Ages, and 
the Oath is not less worthy and not 
less practicable now. 


NOW THE DAY IS 
Over 

Last Voyage of a 
Great Ship 

What an extraordinary people we 
arc ! Who will forget the last voyage 
of the Mauretania and the crowds 
watching her as she took the waves like 
a Viking ship carrying its hero to his 
grave in the seas he rode as a conqueror ? 

The hammers arc breaking her up, 
but still we hear the echoes of her last 
messages and the cheers of the millions 
of people who lined the shore as slie 
passed by. As she slowed at the mouth 
of the Tyne while thousands cliccrcd her, 
she wirelessed to the town of her birth : 

Thank you for your greeting. For 
twenty-eight years 1 have striven to be a 
credit to yon, and now my day is done . 
Though I pass on, may Tyneside ' ever 
reach out to greater triumphs. With 
pride and affection I greet you. Farewell. 
Mauretania . 

ill response to Amble, in Northumber¬ 
land, she sent out her greetings, to 
“ the last and kindliest port in England,” 
and as she sailed into the Firth of Forth 
to be broken up at Rosyth came her 
last message of all: 

Goodbye, Tyneside. This is my last 
radio . Closing down for ever. Mauretania. 


THE LITTLE GARDENS IN 
DARK PLACES 
Beauty Walks in the Slums 

As refreshing as oases in the desert are 
the little gardens which have sprung up 
in many dark corners of London. 

For these wc have to thank the 
London Gardens Society, which has 
been making a film of its work. 

Unemployed men arc seen transform¬ 
ing ruins at Camberwell' into gardens. 
They fill wheelbarrows with rubbish and 
broken pots and pans, and dig. all the 
available space so that it may bloom with 
flowers. Workless men of the Walworth 
Men’s Institute arc also seen digging and 
beautifying a poster site in Westminster 
Bridge Road. 

Pictures arc shown of' window-boxes 
crammed with bright flowers. The film 
explains to the pessimist that there need 
be no dripping window gardens to annoy 
the neighbours below, for an ingenious 
way is shown of making a window-box 
that docs not drip. 

There are some beautiful coloured 
pictures of new gardens in slum districts. 
Some of them have neat little, hedges 
planted to hide the dustbins. 


IN THE MONASTERY GARDEN 

London has one more fragrant corner. 

This time it is through the generosity 
of sonic monks. They have transformed 
their garden at the Franciscan Capuchin 
monastery in North Pcckham into a 
beautiful recreation ground. 

The Mayor of Camberwell opened this 
badly-nccdcd open space, which is the 
only one of its kind in an overcrowded 
and overbuilt district. 

So Mr and Mrs Everyman and tlicir 
children may now spend tlicir leisure 
time in the peace of a monastery garden. 


Things Said 

I prefer to rule by winning hearts than 
by breaking them. President of Turkey 
It is a place every man of sense avoids* 
unless he gets a pittance for going there. 

Lord Ilcwart on the Law Courts 
English-speaking peoples are the 
apostles of peace, order, and progress. 

The American Ambassador 
Government with our race is no 
academic theory, but the dynamic power 
moving through 800 years of history, 

Mr R. G. Menzics, K.C., 
member of Australian Government 
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The End—Mauretania, Chelmsford Aerial, and Waterloo Bridge 



Now the Day is Over—The Mauretania has mado her last voyage to the shipbreaker’s yard at Rosyth, passing on her way the mouth of the Tyne, where she was launched In 1906. See page 2. 




■mm4 




A Landmark Qoing—The famous Marconi aerial at Chelmsford, where a great deal of 
pioneer radio research has been carried out, Is being demolished. 


Nearly Qone—Little remains now of the arches of Waterloo Bridgo. In this picture we see the 
etoel structure which supports the arches during demolition, and the temporary bridge beyond. 
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THE RAILWAYS 
ARE MOVING 

. HIGH SPEEDS OF THE 
IRON HORSE 

The Cologne Flyer’s 360 Miles 
From Berlin in Five Hours 

EFFECT OF STREAMLINING 

Competition from the airways seems 
to be causing a speeding-up on the 
railways; and railway constructors 
have learned a lesson from aircraft 
design, for the high speeds of today owe 
much to the streamlining of trains. 

The latest wonder is in Germany, 

. where a streamlined Diesel-engined train 
-now makes a daily journey from Berlin 
tto Cologne, 360 miles, in five hours. -The 
.Cologne Flyer, as the train is called, 

; maintains an average speed'of over 72 
'miles an hour from its last stopping- 
; place in Berlin until it reaches Cologne. 
The journey in the reverse direction 
takes about ten minutes longer, and in 
each case stops are included. 

Famous American Train 

Streamlining too helps the Hiawatha 
Express, a famous American train, to 
make regular runs from Chicago to La 
Crosse, 280 miles, at an average of more 
than 67 miles an hour. This train has an 
oil-fired steam-engine, and the coaches 
are streamlined as well as the engine. 
For one stretch of 43 miles this train 
travels at nearly 74 miles an hour. 

The Hiawatha Express is the fastest 
stcairi train in the world, although our 
own Cheltenham Flyer, which is not 
streamlined, makes its daily jcmrncy 
between Swindon and Paddington of 77 
miles in 65 minutes. This is an average 
of more than 71 miles an hour. The 
Cheltenham Flyer has made more than 
850 runs and carried 80,000 passengers. 


A NEW INVASION OF THE 
CONQUEROR’S COAST 
The Southern Railway’s 
Electric Track 

Another conqueror has come to the 
Conqueror’s Coast. It was in 1066 that 
Norman William defeated the English 
king Harold at Hastings. 

Today's conqueror is electricity, and 
it has come to take the place of steam on 
the Southern Railway between Lewes and 
Hastings, serving places like B exhill and 
Pevensey and, with branch lines, East¬ 
bourne, Ncwhaven, and Scaford. 

The Southern line has for some time 
been electrified between London and 
Brighton by way of Lewes, and the new 
extension means that passengers may 
travel by electric railway from London 
to the places already mentioned. There 
will be one express train in each direction 
every hour between London and Hast¬ 
ings by way of Eastbourne, with ad¬ 
ditional fast trains during busy periods. 
There will also, be two trains an hour 
between Brighton, Eastbourne, and 
Hastings, and two between Brighton and 
Seaford, The Southern Railway now 
has 444 route miles electrified, including 
the 60 miles just opened. 


THERE WAS JOY IN SILESIA 

It will be a long time before the 
villagers of Hindenburg in Silesia forget 
their week of feasting and rejoicing. 

Nine dark days of gloom and fore¬ 
boding had preceded these days of 
wholehearted happiness. One of their 
comrades, a miner of 53, had been 
trapped underground by an explosion, 
and everybody feared that he was dead. 

More than a week went by, but the 
rescue parties went on searching, and at 
last, to their amazement, they found the 
man alive. 

The joy of the villagers knew no 
bounds. The church bells rang, a service 
at thanksgiving was, held, and every 
worker in the mine was sriven a holiday. 


The Children 

BE SURE YOUR SIN 
WILL FIND YOU OUT 

Strange Tale of Stolen 
Books 

REMARKABLE PIECE OF DETECTIVE 
WORK AT OXFORD 

The strange story of the books 
stolen from Christ Church College, 
Oxford, which found their way to the 
home of Henry Francis Lytc, author 
of Abide With Me, has been cleared 
up in a fascinating article by Mr 
W. G. Hiscock, assistant librarian at 
the college. 

It is clear that Mr Lyte had nothing 
to do with the matter ; he was a dying 
man in Italy when the thefts were com¬ 
mitted, and so far as is known he never 
visited the library. His second son 
John, famous as a collector of rare 
books, was, however, at Oxford at the 
time, and it was he who had the stolen 
books lavishly bound and his father's 
bookplate inserted in them. He died 
of scarlet fever at 23, a year before his 
father, and before the sale at which the 
Lytc collection was dispersed in 1849, 

What the Thief Did Not Know 

The discovery of the theft forms one 
of the strangest detective tales in the 
history of books. The sale a few years 
ago of a pamphlet published in 1593 
by Robert Greene, the man who hated 
Shakespeare, and wrote of him as an 
" upstart crow,’ 1 led to a search which 
proved that it was one of a series of 
ten of Greene’s pamphlets owned by the 
college, all of which,beautifully re¬ 
bound, were included in the Lyte sale. 
Among the library lumber Mr Hiscock 
found the material from which the 
college catalogue was rewritten in 1833. 
Threaded on silk and rusty needles were 
slips, each bearing the name and number 
of a work in the stolen group ; and there 
were written lists showing, by letters 
and numbers, the shelves and positions 
on them once occupied by the treasures. 

The catalogue itself lacks the page 
on which the Greene items should ap¬ 
pear ; it had been cut out, and the 'two 
adjoining pages were gummed together, 
so destroying evidence under that head 
of the presence of Greene’s works in the 
library. But the thief was ignorant 
that the pamphlets were indexed under 
their titles as well as^mder their 
author’s name, and those entries remain, 
corresponding with the slips and lists of 
whose existence the thief knew nothing. 

Only Six Not Traced 

Entries in the library records show 
that the works were missed, some in 
1845, and more in 1846, the years in 
which young Lytc was having them 
rebound at home. There are other 
works in the list of the stolen, but Mr 
Hiscock has traced 34 of the 40 missing, 
all in the Lyte catalogue and all identi¬ 
fied by the college letters and numbers 
as college property, or, where such marks 
have disappeared, as probably the 
stolen possessions of Christ Church. 

This college was not the only one 
whose library was pillaged last century, 
but Christ Church alone has been able 
to prove its case. 


A CRICKET TOUR OF 
ENGLAND 

Sixteen Canadian boys have come to 
this country to make a two-months 
cricket tour of England. 

By the time they are sitting at their 
desks again next term they hope to have 
played in cricket matches against 
eleven public schools, including Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, Hailey- 
bury, and Uppingham. For most of the 
matches they will be the guests of their 
opponents. 

The boys come from Toronto and 
other nfirts of Eastern Canaria. 


’s Newspaper 

BIRDS BY TRAIN 

Transport of the Wonder 
Pigeon 

TEN MILLION RAIL JOURNEYS 

Pigeon fanciers are so many that 
one railway company, the L M S, has 
found it necessary to prepare an 80-page 
booklet dealing with bird transport. 

The season lasts from May to Sept¬ 
ember. In the early days the flights are 
short, but as the birds become more 
experienced they are released farther 
from home. The more remote points 
in the British Isles whence birds are 
released include Lerwick, Thurso, and 
the Channel Islands ; and in France, 
Dol, Vitro, Nantes, and St Malo. 

In this year's season some ten million 
pigeon journeys will be made by rail. 
The plans cover the work of 104 pigeon 
racing organisations, of which 43 are 
in Lancashire and 15 in Scotland, the 
remainder being in Yorkshire, the Mid¬ 
lands, the West of England, and a few 
in the South. Apart from baskets of 
birds conveyed in the guard’s vans, no 
fewer than 2458 vans will be provided 
to carry pigeon traffic only. 

MR GLADSTONE’S CUP 
OF TEA 

Lady Aberdeen Remembers 

There are people who love to tell 
others that the thing they enjoy is bad 
for them, and especially do they per¬ 
secute the unfortunate person who is 
comforting himself with a cup of tea. 

It will ruin his digestion, destroy his 
nerves, prevent him from sleeping, 
shorten his life ; and if the tea-drinker 
is a woman the persecutor adds it will 
spoil her complexion. 

But Lady Aberdeen has put new 
spirit into the tea-drinkers. She gave 
an address at the founder’s day celebra¬ 
tions in St Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden, 
and recounted the memories she had of 
Mr Gladstone, whom she knew in her 
youth. She saw him in his greatest 
triumphs and in his defeats, but never 
saw him “ lower his colours or forsake 
his faith.” After speaking of his great¬ 
ness Lady Aberdeen spoke about a 
little thing which will make many 
humble people say gladly, “ Well, after 
all, I have something in common with 
Mr Gladstone." 

He loved a cup of tea at night. Flo 
said : " If you are too hot it will cool 
you ; if you are too cold it will warm 
you ; if you are depressed it will cheer 
you ; if you are too excited it will 
calm you." 

Tea did not prevent him from being 
the first English statesman to be Prime 
Minister four times, nor from over¬ 
throwing Lord Salisbury’s Government 
in his 85th year, nor from translating 
the Odes of Horace and felling trees at 
an age when many people take to bath 
chairs. Until his death on the verge 
of ninety he was so filled with' vigour 
that he was called the Grand Old Man. 

No; it really cannot be that tea is bad 
for you. 

A DISEASE TO FIGHT 
All Our Towns Have It 

At the Tuberculosis Conference at 
Southport Dr L. S. T. Burrell said that 
50 prevalent is tuberculosis among town- 
dwcllcrs that 85 per cent of them are 
to some degree affected by it. 

Fortunately, however, the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the tuberculous have 
the disease in so slight a form that they 
go through life without knowing it 
and without experiencing any incon¬ 
venience from the complaint. 

There is no inheritance of tuber¬ 
culosis. The infant is not infected even 
if its mother is consumptive. We can, 
however, become infected with the 
disease, and strength is no guard against 
infection. The moral is clearly to create 
a health environment for all our people. 
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500 MILLIONS OF 
MONEY 

WHERE THEY GO 
EVERY YEAR 

The Social Services That Have 
Saved the State 

ASSISTANCE TO TRADE 

It is a great tiling to find one of our 
big;banks, the Westminster, publish¬ 
ing a justification of the Government’s 
expenditure on Social Services. 

This authority has no doubt that Jo 
raise some £500,000,000 a year for the 
alleviation of suffering, the relief of 
unemployment, the furtherance of good 
housing, the award of old age pensions, 
and so on, has had a beneficial effect 
on trade. 

The growth of public social services 
has;been enormous. In 1900 they cost 
only £36,000,000 ; £63,000,000 in 1910 ; 
£307,000,000 in 1920 ; and at the 
present time roundly £500,000,000. This 
sum is met partly by the Treasury, 
partly by local authorities levying 
rates, and partly by contributions, 
rents, and so on. Thus unemployment 
benefit is paid out of a fund contributed 
by employers, workers, and the Treasury. 
Taxes and rates raise about 350 millions 
out of the total 500. 

Rich Pay a Big Share 

The rich have been called upon by 
the State to pay a big share. Thus in 
1903 a man with £50,000 a year, half 
earned and half income from invest¬ 
ments, paid only £4000 a year in taxes ; 
now he has to pay to the Treasury 
move than half his income . 

The Bank'concludes that our rela¬ 
tively calm passage through world 
depression has been primarily due to 
the great Social Services ; the spending 
of the £500,000,000 a year undoubtedly 
serving to steady trade. In other words, 
we may look upon these Services as 
having saved the State. 

And who can doubt that if the United 
States had possessed such services 
she would not have fallen into such a 
state of despair. Even at this late hour 
Mr Roosevelt, as we have shown, is 
copying our own system, 

THE OLD MAN’S MOTTO 
Keep Your Mind Young as the 
Years Go By 

Carlisle has lost its Grand Old Man, 
Sir James Watt. 

Born in Scotland; he started work in 
Edinburgh as a boy of 14 and went on 
working for nearly 80 years; and now 
he has passed on at 93. 

As soon as he had saved enough he 
bought the Carlisle seed business and 
became a famous seedsman, known in 
many countries. He was seedsman to 
three sovereigns and provided many of 
the beautiful flowers grown at Windsor. 
He was also a famous expert on agricul¬ 
ture and forestry. More than 50 years 
ago he was commissioned by the Govern¬ 
ment to replant the hills of the Isle of 
Man. He farmed thousands of acres in 
England and Canada and also bred 
pedigree cattle and sheep. 

Like Old King Cole, lie was a cheerful 
soul. " You won’t notice the years going 
by if you keep your mind young enough," 
lie used to say. 


POOR PIT PONY 

Nobby, a pit pony, was being hauled 
up the shaft of Houghton Main Colliery 
in Yorkshire, and, not liking the ride, 
became restless, kicked the guard from 
the cage, and fell down the shaft and 
was killed. 

Nobby had worked in the mine for 
many years, and this was to be his ride 
into the sunshine. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF 
THE BIRDS 


VESUVIUS BLOWS UP 
THE MICROPHONE 


Red Robin and White Pigeon Broadcast of the Great Crater 


In the cathedral of Victoria in 
British Columbia a stone robin sits on 
a stone nest above the capital of a 
pillar in the aisle. 

The cathedral, the most western 
cathedral in Canada, is not yet com¬ 
plete. The first church was built by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and de¬ 
stroyed by fire, a second proved too 
small, and now, overlooking the Pacific, 
stands the fine nave of a great cathedral. 
It was while the nave was roofless that 
a pair of robins made their nest on a 
capital. 

Amid the noise and bustle of the 
building their eggs were laid and hatched 
and the little ones brought up, and 
when the arches were completed the 
figure of a robin was carved to mark 
the place where, first of all God's 
creatures, Robin Redbreast had claimed 
the sanctuary of the new cathedral. 

We have told the story of the English 
robin which nested and is remembered 
in the church of Wimbornc St Giles in 
Dorset, and we are glad to know that 
another robin, equally at home in God’s 
house, also has a memorial on the far 
shores of Canada. 

Yet another bird gave its blessing to 
Victoria's cathedral, for when the first 
baptism took place a white pigeon flew 
in through the unglazed windows and 
settled on the stringcourse, flying out 
again after the service. The pigeon, too, 
has its memorial, being now enshrined 
in the window of the baptistery. 

See World Map 


THE GREAT MISUNDERSTOOD 

By the Prince of Wales 

It is true that better travelling facili¬ 
ties abroad and a considerable improve¬ 
ment in the manners of our own tourists 
have done much to kill the legend that 
the British all wear knickerbockers and 
have prominent teeth; but we arc still 
misunderstood. 


Vesuvius, never slumbering, has 
fiercely resented the attempt to make 
it a public entertainer. 

Those who see its plume of smoke by 
day and its glow by night from the Bay 
of Naples are permitted to regard it as a 
never-failing spectacle. Others who, 
venturing nearer, climb the difficult 
cinder-strewn path to its summit become 
aware that it is not so friendly as it seems. 

The scientific observers who have an 
observatory near its summit are aware 
that it never ceases to grumble, and they 
measure its disturbances so as to give 
warning lest they become ferocious. 

For some time past the disturbances 
in the inwards of the volcano have be¬ 
come more apparent, and the idea 
occurred to wireless producers that here 
was an opportunity of recording by 
microphone the awe-inspiring sounds 
. and connecting them up for transmission 
with a running commentary to listeners 
in England and America. For a time 
Vesuvius bore it patiently and even 
agreeably, sending out hisses and loud 
explosions and muffled roars which were 
broadcast to listeners thousands of miles 
away. Then it blew up and severely 
damaged the microphone . 

DO YOU WANT A FRIEND ? 

In our issue of June 29 we mentioned 
that there were many French boys and 
girls anxious to have English corre¬ 
spondents. 

This was not quite right. The Sec¬ 
retary of the International Scholastic 
Correspondence League tells us that, 
though there are plenty, of French boys 
waiting for pen friends, the Trench girls 
are all fixed up. He will do his best 
for those who want to write to French 
girls, but they may have to wait a little. 
The League has the names of a number 
of Italian and Australian children who 
would like to have letters from English 
boys and girls. 

Over 100,000 safety hats are now 
supplied to British miners. 


LOOKING AFTER US ON 
THE TRAIN 

Railway Guard Number Two 

The Scottish trains of the LMS 
are to have a second guard. 

He will not have anything to do with 
guarding the train as a train. He will 
not wave a green flag. He will have for 
sole duty attendance on the passengers. 
As guide, philosopher, and friend of the 
traveller lie will see that they get into 
the right part of the train, that their, 
luggage is all right, and so on. He will 
not get cross if an old lady has to be 
told three times that the train goes 
where she wants it to go. 

All this is not only good for our 
comfort: it relieves the main guard of 
duties that clash with his proper function 
of looking after the train itself. 


NO MORE GUNPOWDER HERE 

Nobody expects a romantic touch in 
the annual report of the Inspectors of 
Explosives, yet here it is this year, for 
there is a passage regretting that the 
old gunpowder mills at Faversham 
should be closed down and a long tradi¬ 
tion broken. 

Ever since the reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth gunpowder had been made at 
Eaversham. Now its manufacture is 
confined to another centre, from motives 
of economy. 

But to Faversham a tradition going 
back to Tudor daj^s is a mere mushroom 
growth, The town stands on the site 
of a Roman village. No doubt people 
lived on this pleasant spot, in fertile 
country, close to the River Swale, before 
the Roman conquerors landed in Kent 
in 43 a d, and Faversham can probably 
claim 2000 years of history. 


HIS NAME LIVES ON 
Citroen the Magnificent 
TOO AMBITIOUS TO BE 
DEPRESSED 

The name of Citroen on motor-cars 
remains and will not yet be forgotten. 
Andre Citroen, who gave it to them, has 
passed untimely away. 

He was one of those self-made men 
who make themselves deservedly famous 
by unflinching industry, energy, and 
courage. His energy raised him from a 
manufacturer employing ten men to a 
prince of industry paying wages to 
thousands, prepared in his factory to 
turn out 1000 cars a day. 

His courage was apparent in the way 
he was always willing to scrap old 
methods and embark on new ones. He 
was a great advertiser who used the 
Eiffel Tower, wayside signposts, and (we 
regret to say) road signs to forward his 
business, and who fitted out three expedi¬ 
tions to traverse the Sahara Desert, North 
Africa, and Central Asia with his cars. 

In the war he had speeded up mass 
production of munitions and organised 
the distribution of bread and coal. 
Nothing was too important or difficult 
for him to undertake, and young France 
regarded him as the symbol of the man 
who got outside the rut and was France’s 
best advertisement. 

The saddest part of his life was that 
in his closing years he was overtaken by 
the world depression in trade and was too 
ambitious and self-confident to realise it. 


Last Month's Weather 


LONDON 


Sunshine 
Rainfall 
Wet days 
Dry days 
Coldest" day 


207 lirs. 
3’3S ins. 
. . 19 
. . 11 
4th 


Warmest 22nd, 24th 


RAINFALL 
Aberdeen . 4*21 ins. 
Liverpool . 3*42 ins. 
Falmouth . 3*42 ins. 
Gorleston . 2*56 ins. 
Southampton 2*52 ins. 
Birmingham 2^36 ins. 


ONE LIFE SAVED 

Those who think compulsory swim¬ 
ming lessons for children are unnecessary 
should listen to this story. 

There would have been sorrow in a 
Nottingham home today if two school¬ 
girls had not been taught swimming, 
life-saving, and first-aid. 

Shrill screams for help came from boys 
and girls bathing in the Trent, and an 
cight-year-old boy was seen struggling 
in the water at the point of drowning. 
Lily Edwards, who is 18, and 12-year- 
old Daphne Wherry went to the rescue 
and swam with the boy to the bank. 
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The Sound of a Silver 
Trumpet 

\Y/e have always believed that 
™ children will know and 
welcome the best poetry, and in 
the C N poetry has always had a 
place of honour. It. is natural 
for us to love poetry ; something 
has gone wrong when we become 
ashamed of reading it or find that 
it bores us. 

This may happen because wc 
have found, somewhere or other, 
a wrong idea of poetry. It is 
sometimes said that poetry is 
unnatural ; actually it is not 
only one way of expressing 
thought or emotion but, when it 
is true poetry, it is the only way. 

Listen to these words : 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious life. 

Is worth an age without a name. 

When you have let them sink 
into your mind try to express the 
same splendid defiance in other 
words; you will find that it can¬ 
not be done. The thing said and 
the way in which it is said are one. 

Such words arc like the sound 
of a silver trumpet, and no other 
instrument can take its place. 
When you want to say things like 
that poetry is the natural and 
only way. 

Or, if we think of those lines 
by Mr Binyon about the fallen 
in the war, 

They shall grow not old as we that 
are left grow old, 

Age shall not weary them, nor the 
years condemn, 

how else could that great thought 
be expressed ? Alter one word 
and the magic is broken, yet 
every word is simple, and out of 
21 words 19 are of one syllable. 
That is all there is to be said ; the 
-secret is in the poet’s mind, but 
we can share it with him. 

There was * a noble poet, 
Flecker, of our time who died .in 
his youth. In his play Hassan 
he pictures the Caliph of Bagdad 
talking to Hassan in this way : 

The Caliph: If there shall ever arise 
a nation whose people have forgotten 
poetry or whose, poets have forgotten 
the people, though they send their 
ships round Taprobane and their 
armies across the hills of Hindustan; 
though their city be greater than 
Babylon of old,, though they mine a 
league into earth, or mount to the 
stars on wings—what of them ? 

Hassan: They will be a dark patch 
upon the world. 

That we believe to be true. 
A dark patch indeed it is that 
has no poetry. 

Poetry is not unnatural. Its 
words carry us where no prose 
can. Poetry belongs to the things 
by which men live ; and, as the 
Bible tells us, where there is no 
vision the people perish. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 




Struggles 

"p™ love of the mountains by the 
born mountaineer was never more 
beautifully expressed than by the 
famous alpinist Guido Rcy, who lias 
climbed his last mountain : 

I believe , and I shall always believe , 
that the struggle with the mountains is 
useful like work, noble like art, and 
beautiful like faith . 

In a fine sense we arc all moun¬ 
taineers, for life involvcs*strugglc, and 
the struggle is not a penalty but the 
very act of living. Who ceases to 
struggle ceases to live. 

© 

The Fatal Trade 

phiE boast is made that at certain 
races the betting machine called 
the totalisator had a turnover of no 
less than £339,685 in four days. 

These figures stand for an inde¬ 
fensible business which ruins tens of 
thousands every year. It is a public 
incentive to the bad habit of trying 
to get much for little, and losing the 
little in the attempt. 

If two persons wish to bet with each 
other they should be free to do so, 
just as they are free to knock each 
other down or call each other silly. 
What is wrong is the existence of a 
betting trade , with all its accompani¬ 
ments of tips and betting machinery, 
of wasted paper and printing. 

© • 

4000 Children Lost 
"pHAT many children are killed on 
our roads is common know¬ 
ledge, but few realise that the number 
killed otherwise is almost as great. 

The total child deaths from acci¬ 
dents is roundly 4000 a year, and of 
these 2000 arc killed on the roads, the 
remainder through accidents in their 
own homes and elsewhere. 

The nation cannot afford this high 
rate of child loss, and it is terrible to 
think of the amount of individual 
suffering it entails. 

© 

Emptiness Under Lock and Key 

One of our travelling correspondents 
sends us this note. 

P'ravelling through Cheshire we 
thought we would look in the 
church at Handley. The door was 
locked. The parson said it had to be 
locked because there were so many 
thieves about. After a lot of trouble 
we got into the church, but there was 
nothing to see and certainly nothing 
to steal. 

Then we went on to Malpas. The 
doors of the church were wide open. 
The rector said the church was always 
open. We found it full of treasures, 
but we have never heard of anyone 
stealing anything from Malpas Church 
or of damaging its lovely things. 

Do thieves come in at open doors, 
wc wonder, or is it only the closed door 
that beckons them ? 


Light Up the Safeway 

The lowering of signposts so that 
they may be seen by motorists 
is a common-sense reform which we 
arc glad to see adopted more and more. 

Municipal and County Engineers 
urge that pedestrians should be helped 
in the same way with eye-level signs 
at all crossings. 

The lighting of crossings is also 
important. The best method seems 
to us the French plan of projecting a 
bright beam to floodlight the entire 
width of the crossing. 

Wc suggest that the Beacon should 
be put in the centre on the lamp- 
post, and the Safeway floodlit from it. 
© 

Tip-Cat 

CjOme men go crazy when they have a 
. car. And some would be crazy 
even if they didn’t go. 

0 - 

£rooning is just making a noise. That 
is why it is booming. 

0 

AJany a second-hand car is a rattling 
good bargain. 

□ 

A strong man can lift three people at 
once. But can't always support 
himself. 

0 

A man says he believes in a cold bath. 
Believes what ? 

0 

JTven a historian's knowledge of the 
Stone Age is a bit rocky. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 


If silence is 
golden when 
money talks 



'J'h.e wasp is a lazy and useless insect, 
says a naturalist. He must have 
been stung by one. 

0 

A child should learn at its mother’s 
knee. Better than being at the foot 
of the class. 

0 

'There is to be a new regulation for 
pedestrians. Something else on foot. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

Electricity consumers are increasing 
at the rate of 12,000 a week, 
Unemployment is now the lowest 
for five years. 

Js ]early 500 new members joined 
the Men of the Trees last year. 
'JhiE staff of the railway companies 
has increased by 8750 in twelve 
months. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Never lose your vision and you will 
never get into a rut , 


The Rose 

By Our Country Girl 

The beauty, near to rapture, of the 
rose, 

Its scent like Paradise, its wondrous red, 
Is cousin to the nettle, for it grows 
From common clay, and like a weed 
is fed. 

Men, too, are clay, both Judas and 
St John: 

The nettle or the rose, the choice is 
ours. 

Lo, it was common clay that Christ 
put on 

To bring us Love, the lieavenliest of 
flowers. 

© 

Something For Nothing 

By The Pilgrim 

W/e have found a shop where you 
I can get something for nothing. 
It is a small groceris shop in a 
poor part of a town where bad trade 
has caused much poverty and suffer¬ 
ing. !We looked in the other day 
and the little shopman excused him¬ 
self a minute to serve a pale woman 
who came in, a baby in her arms, its 
face just peeping from a shawl. We 
saw him serve her as courteously as 
if she had been a queen, and when the 
money was offered we were astonished 
to see him quietly put her hand aside. 

" It's all right/' wc heard him say, 
" we'll call it straight till Jimmy is 
running about again. Keep him warm, 
Not a word. Good afternoon ! ” 

It was all done quietly, and we could 
only just catch a word or two here 
and there. We had to guess the rest; 
but apparently wc guessed rightly, 
for the shopman afterwards explained 
that, though he did not treat all his 
customers that way (having rent and 
rates to pay), lie was able to do it 
now and then with a few. 

" You see,” he said, " a friend of 
mine gives me a few shillings a week 
to give to really needy folk, or to keep 
for myself so that I can let them have 
goods free of charge. I know where 
the need is greatest. No one gets their 
groceries for nothing regularly, but 
when times arc particularly hard in 
any home, or where there is sickness, 
I am sometimes able to be helpful.” 
He paused, and then added : ” It is a 
wonderful thing to be the hand of a 
kind heart,” 

" Your friend is well-to-do ? ” we 
asked. 

He smiled, " Anything but that," 
lie said ; " but she loves much.” 

© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

To a Princess Elizabeth 

This royal infant (Heaven still move 
about her!) 

Though in her cradle, yet now 
promises 

Upon this land a thousand thousand 
blessings, 

Which time shall bring to ripeness; 
she shall be 

(But few now living can behold that 
goodness) 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 
And all that shall succeed. 

Henry the Eighth 

• © 

Anywhere provided it be forward. 

Livingstone 
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THOMAS BECKET 
BACK TO CHURCH 

THE OLD SAINT BY THE 
ROMAN’S GRAVE 

Village Church Receives First 
Figure of the Great Primate 

A PLACE OF PILGRIMAGE 

A very interesting change has just 
come about in one of our Kent 
villages. Thomas Beckct has gone 
back to church. 

Since the i8th century the oldest 
known sculpture of Becket has been 
standing in a gable of the church’s 
next-door neighbour at Godmersham. 
It was thought he might be a priest of 
the old priory here and nobody paid 
him much attention except a few 
travellers and antiquaries. 

A Place Jane Austen Loved 

We ourselves remember how surprised 
the Dean of Canterbury was when we 
told him a year ago that the* oldest 
known portrait of Thomas Beckct was 
on a farmhouse at Godmersham; and 
now all the world knows it/ for the 
figure has been taken. down from its 
gable and put in the church, making 
this shrine a place for Becket pilgrims. 

It is a lovely village, a place Jane 
Austen loved, rich in history and in 
beauty too. It lies on the Stour, and 
the small church with its ancient tower 
rises amid a wealth of old yews on the 
river banks. The view of the river and 
the bridge is fine from the churchyard, 
and walking round and coming suddenly 
upon the old tower we feel ourselves in 
Italy, In the great house of the lovely 
Godmersham Park, with 560 acres well 
stocked with deer, lived a,man whose 
sister used to stay with him and do her 
writing here. He was Edward Knight, 
who had changed his name, and she 
was Jane Austen. 

Juliberry's Grave 

She must have been impressed by all 
this lovely scenery, especially by the 
grassy mound in which a Roman 
general is supposed to lie. 

The villagers still call this mound by 
the delightful name of Juliberry’s 
Grave, and it has borne this name from 
the days when the Saxons turned Latin 
into their everyday speech. Juliberry 
they made out of the name of Julii 
Laberius, a Roman general slain in the 
earliest fighting between the Britons and 
the hosts of Caesar’s legions ; he was 
bui'iccl, they say, in this prehistoric 
tomb of the Stone Age Men, so that his 
monument is thousands of years older 
than he, and thousands of years older 
than Rome itself. 

Missing Treasures 

About 250 years ago, in 1678, a 
labourer dug into the barrow and found 
urns and other Roman relics, but he 
valued them not at all and they perished. 
A hundred years after this the grave 
was opened more carefully, but no one 
knows what has become of any treasures 
they may have found. 

Juliberry, so much older than its 
name, remains one of the many great 
barrows on the hills of Kent, and its 
special interest is in its name and the 
memories it awakens of a time long after 
it was filled up by men working perhaps 
with the shoulder blades of oxen. 

The old yews round the church have 
■ been old for generation after generation ; 
one of them is hollow, with room for six 
people to sit in it. With the church set 
in the midst and Juliberry’s grave behind 
it we do not wonder that Sir Henry 
Irving once chose this landscape as the 
background for a play at the Lyceum 
Theatre. Sir Charles Igglcsdcti, the 
indefatigable historian of Kent villages, 
remembers recognising it. 

But what many will think to be.the 
best of all the possessions of Godmer¬ 
sham is still the rich treasure of the old 
farmhouse, all that is left of the 13th- 


Two Brothers and a Garden 


T wo young men with a little money 
and no experience had a piece of 
land given them one day last century 
and began to grow things. 

They were Joseph and Alexander 
Cheal, and long before he passed away 
in June this year Joseph had seen their 
Sussex nursery (at Crawley) become one 
of the most famous in England. 

Joseph Cheal, indeed, was already 
recognised as something of a genius 
with plants by 1890; in that year 
Lord Astor bought Hever Castle, the 
ruined 15th-century home of Anne 
Boleyn, and Joseph Cheal helped with 
its wonderful gardens. His expert 
gardening knowledge was always at the 


service of the Society of Friends, of 
which he was .an enthusiastic member, 
preaching and working for them in the 
Near East as well as at home. He won 
the highest award of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, and supported the 
Prison Garden Association. Last year, 
when gardening talks for women 
prisoners were begun, ho sent a great case 
of border plants, which are now thriving 
in captivity, making the world seem 
kinder to those who have found it hard. 

Those who have trees from Joseph 
Cheal’s nursery {there are some in the 
Editor’s garden) will prize them all the 
more for knowing the manner of man the 
founder of that nurscrv was. 


A Three-Mile Bridge For New York 











Concrete supports for one of the viaduct approaches 



Constructing one of the anchorages for the mnssivo cables which are to support the bridge 


A great suspension bridge is being erected across the East River, New York, which will 
link three boroughs. Including its viaduct approaches the structure will be 17,710 feet long 
and it will cost about eight million pounds. 


Continued from the previous column 
century house of the Priors of Canter¬ 
bury, who kept a chantry priest here 
and used this place, ,'as a summer resort. 
It is called Court Lodge Farm, and is 
the church’s next-door neighbour. In a 
gable above a window stood for genera¬ 
tions one of the most interesting stones 
in England, nobly carved with the figure 
of Becket under a canopy. He is sitting 
on a cushioned scat, his staff in his left 
hand, his right raised in blessing; and 
this is believed to be the first charac¬ 
teristic image of him, showing him as we 
would wish to sec him, in the full rich¬ 
ness of his vestments and in the act of 
blessing his flock. The figure is 24 inches 


high and may have been carved by an 
artist who saw the archbishop. 

The church has much that the 
Normans left it, one thing almost unique: 
an apse built through the north wall 
into the tower with four deeply splayed 
Norman windows in it, Norman arches, 
and thick flint walls. On its outside 
walls is a blocked-up doorway with a 
tympanum of a cross worked in flints. 

Older still, twice as old, arc some tiles 
let into a sill of a chancel window ; they 
are Roman, and arc remarkable because 
they have been engraved by medieval 
artists with pictures of a pilgrim with 
his staff, a representation of death, a 
stag and a greyhound, and fleur-de-lys. 


A LONG-DISTANCE 
CALL 

OLD-MAN-WEATHER 
LOSES HIS PROGRAMME 

Why We on Terra Firma Should 
Thank God More Than We Do 

LITTLE SHAKES OF A VOLCANO 

.We have received a friendly letter from an 
Englishman in Formosa who came upon the 
C N there and sends us what he speaks of as a 
long-distance call. 

We give these notes from his letter because 
they seem.to us to reflect a remarkable state 
of tranquillity in the presence of danger. Is 
it not good to think that a man of our tight 
little island can write so calmly in the shadow 
of calamities we at home can barely realise ? 

We are still enduring quake terrors, 
and without placing too much belief 
in the warnings we are getting it seems 
more than likely that we may be crash¬ 
ing into the newspapers before long with 
an even greater quake. 

I recently visited our local pet 
volcano and found him far more angry 
than ever before, roaring with super¬ 
heated steam, and altogether too badly 
behaved for me to get as close as usual. 
Meanwhile we have little shakes, morn¬ 
ing, noon, and night—one we had 
yesterday at 3.40 a.m. was one of the 
worst since Easter Sunday, when the 
great earthquake happened. 

Homeless Folk in the Rain 

Old-Man-Weathcr seems to have lost 
his ■ programme and forgotten what he 
is supposed to do at this time of the year. 
We always start the New Year with 
100 days of rain, and then come in¬ 
tense, humid heat and brilliant sun¬ 
shine, good for tlic ripening rice. This 
year the rain seemed to forget how 
to stop, and continued through April, 
and then all through May also, until 
wc really have more water than we 
know what to do with, and those poor 
homeless folks in the quake area are 
wet as well as foodlcss and almost 
clothinglcss. 

You folk on terra firma should thank 
God more than you do that you can lie 
down in peace and sleep without having 
to start up in panic and dash for the 
open lest your home should crash into 
ruins with you in the middle. In that 
crash on Easter Sunday one Formosan, 
the head-man of his city, lost 35 relations. 
To have a long row of 35 coffins, all 
of your own folk, must crush the very 
life out of anyone. 

You may like to see what the earth¬ 
quake did with our railways and I send 
you two photographs. Pictures on page 9 

A CHINESE TEMPLE FOR 
OUR FOLK PARK 
Strange Room For London 
To See 

It is just a year since the Abbey Folk 
Park at New Barnet was thrown open 
to the public, and during the intervening 
months numerous additions have been 
made, so that, whereas originally there 
were only nine show buildings, today 
there arc no less than 29. 

. All the additions have been interesting, 
and some have been strange and un¬ 
familiar to most of us, such as the 16th- 
century Witch’s Cottage and the African 
Village; but surely the strangest of all 
is the latest addition, a Chinese Temple 
of Initiation. 

On entering it the visitor finds himself 
in a strange and unfamiliar world—a 
world which in some ways has more in 
common with the days of the Roman 
Empire than with our world of planes 
and cars. 

A strange yet beautiful room is this 
shrine of a secret society, with all the 
paraphernalia of its ceremony. 
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OLD LAWS ALIVE 
AGAIN 


The World Srokeo in Pieces 

GERMANY UNDER HITLER 


HAIL, IMPERIAL 
ROME 


AMERICA IN THE GRIP 
OF THE DEAD HAND 

How the Past Came Up in an 
English Court of Law 


We have dealt with the practical plans for recovery in America under President 
Roosevelt, in Russia under Stalin , in Italy under Mussolini; here we deal with 
Germany under Hitler, leaving aside for the moment the tyrannical spirit in which 
- the programme is being carried out, and the suppression of liberty . 

Germany was broken tip by the encourages racial arrogance. The Aryan 
Treaty of Versailles. It was just myth is exploited to fill Germans with 


A Little Roman Colony 
Sends Tribute 

ENGLAND TO THE MOTHER OF 
HER CIVILISATION 


TRIAL BY BATTLE 

It lias come as a great surprise to 
the world that America should be so 
profoundly disturbed by an old law; 
that is to say, by the discovery that 
Mr Roosevelt’s plans are illegal under 
the Constitution. 

There was a time when an old law 
startled this country, and it is worth 
while to recall the circumstances in view 
of what has happened in America. When 
this sort of thing happens we say that a 
dead hand is ruling us; and what has 
happened oversea is that America is in the 
grip of the dead hand of an old-fashioned 
Constitution. In our own case it was not 
so vital, but it was truly remarkable. 

A Learned Judge 

One of the wisest, wittiest, and most 
learned of all our judges, Sir Nicholas 
Conyngham Tindal, made his way to the 
bench, entirely without eloquence, by 
force of his unrivalled knowledge. He 
was one of the Counsel for Queen 
Caroline in the famous trial which 
created so great a sensation at the 
beginning of last century ; never could 
he forget, he. used to say, the majestic 
look, and gesture with which she said in 
her miserable back drawing-room in 
Portman. Street, ” I will be crowned.” 

As a judge he presided over some of 
the most remarkable trials of the 19th 
century, but the case by which he is 
remembered was not the trial of Queen 
Caroline but one in which, as a barrister, 
he startled the judges and the nation by 
declaring that the superstitious old law 
of Trial by Battle was still in force and 
must be applied upon the application of 
his client, 

Accuser and Suspect 

A poor country girl named Ashford 
had been murdered and her body cast 
into a stream. Her brother, with good 
cause, suspected a labourer named 
Thornton of the crime. There was no 
positive proof, so Ashford ” appealed 
the suspect/’ exactly as Bolingbrokc 
and Mowbray appealed each other in 
Shakespeare’s Richard the "Second. 
Thornton said ” I am not guilty,” and, 
throwing down his glove, added ” I am 
ready to defend the same by my body.” 
The ordeal of Trial by Battle came in 
with the Normans, but the law had lain 
dormant and forgotten since it was last 
invoked in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

Tindal astonished a full bench of 
judges and a packed court of notable 
people by proving that the law still held 
good, but the judges must themselves 
be present at tlie lists, that they must 
swear the combatants not to resort to 
witchcraft, and that the two should, if 
necessary, fight from sunrise until the 
judges saw the first star appear in the 
sky. The weapons were to be clubs. If 
the accused was slain he was guilty ; if 
the accuser should be killed. then the 
accused was innocent. If he held out 
until a judge called ” I see a star ” that 
also would prove him innocent. 

A Law Not Repealed 

There were seventy of the foremost 
lawyers in court. Ancient books and 
deeds were consulted and Tindal’s 
assertions were learnedly combated. But 
lie was right, and in the end the judges 
decreed that the ancient law had never 
been repealed and that the combat must 
take place. 

But the Trial by Battle did not take 
place, lor there was delay in bringing 
the parties to combat and in the mean¬ 
time a special Act was quickly passed 
through Parliament by which trial by 
combat was, after nearly 800 years, at 
last repealed.' 


and fair that Alsace-Lorraine should bo 
restored to France. It was worse than 
unfortunate that the terms forced on 
Germany sought to cripple her in all her 
activities. 

The German Colonies were distributed 
among the victor nations under Mandate. 
Prussia was torn asunder by giving a 
broad strip of German territory to 
Poland. Upper Silesia was given to 
Poland and Lithuania was allowed to 
seize Mem el. Danzig was cut away. 
The great German rivers were placed 
under international control. 

The Price Paid For the War 

The victors took all Germany’s ships, 
naval and commercial, a quarter of her 
canal boats, 5000 locomotives, and 
150,000 railway cars. All German 
property in the seized territories was 
confiscated. In addition demands were 
made for fantastic money damages, and 
when these were not paid the French 
and Belgians invaded Germany. 

This brief outline of material and 
moral punishment may remind us of the 
price Germany paid for the war.. We 
need not think it too high for any 
nation which brings war upon the world, 
but it has proved a price impossible of 
payment and entirely impracticable. 
Millions of German people were brought 
near to starvation and beggary, and 
many thousands died of misery, not a 
few by their own hands. Out of this 
tribulation came # a great effort to re¬ 
store a feeling of security. Strcsemann, 
German Chancellor in 1925,’ invented 
the Locarno Treaty, signed in December 
of that year, by which wc, Franco, 
Germany, Italy, and Belgium guaran¬ 
teed the new Franco-Belgian-Gcrman 
frontier. Germany then entered the 
League of Nations by invitation. 1 

The Peace had also guaranteed all¬ 
round disarmament, this being Number 
Four of President Wilson’s famous 
Fourteen Points, upon which the 
Germans surrendered. Disarmament 
never came, however, and the stage was 
set for a new German Revolution, 
f In 1919 Herr Hitler, ail Austrian by 
birth, who had won the Iron Cross as 
a German soldier, formed a German 
Workers Party with Socialist aims. By 
1921 he had some 6000 followers, and in 
the troubles of 1923 he allied himself 
with General Ludendorff and attempted, 
like Mussolini, a march on the capital. 
The effort failed and Plitler was im¬ 
prisoned. 

Nazis in Absolute Dominion 

The Plitler Party then became defi¬ 
nitely National Socialist, and, after the 
Continental fashion, its title was short¬ 
ened to the familiar NAZI. 

In 1933 Plitler was entrusted with 
power by President Hindenburg, and 
used it to entrench the Nazis in absolute 
dominion. On Plinclcnburg’s death in 
1934 Hitler . became Leader of the 
German nation and the German 
Ministers then all swore to be loyal and 
. obedient to Adolf Hitler, the Filhrer of the 
German Reich and people. 

The Nazis have combined political and 
economic aims. They are “ National ” in 
proclaiming German unity and in de¬ 
manding the cancelling of the Treaty of 
Versailles, the restoration of the seized 
Colonies, the rectification of frontiers, 
union with Austria, and the abolition of 
Jewish influence, declared by them to 
be anti-German. They are Socialist in 
opposing. unearned incomes and in de¬ 
manding the . nationalisation of trusts, 
the public control of big stores, and the 
abolition of class distinctions.' 

In pursuance of these aims Hitler as 
Leader inculcates the fighting spirit and 


pride of race, and the Swastika is worn 
as an Aryan symbol. There is a move¬ 
ment of reversion to paganism, which 
fills many German Christians with 
alarm and has caused serious disturb¬ 
ances among German churchmen. Not 
a few prominent Germans have poured 
scorn on Christianity. 

On March 8, 1935, Germany an¬ 
nounced the creation of a new military 
Air Force, and on March 16 announced 
the formation of a conscript army with 
a peace strength of 550,000, both these 
things being forbidden by the dictated 
Treaty of Versailles. Thus the Treaty 
was torn up by Plitler, who in effect de¬ 
manded a new peace. 

Public opinion hero had been much in 
favour of a new settlement recognising 
equality of rights for Germany, and the 
arrogance of the New Germany, while it 
alienated many people, has not destroyed 
hope of such a desirable consummation. 
All Europe, however, has been alarmed. 
France and Italy have drawn together, 
and France has made a new alliance of 
mutual defence with Russia. 

The Citizen Made, Not Born 

The international exercises of the 
New Germany have not prevented the 
furtherance of the National Socialist aim 
of building a planned State, based on a 
reformed conception of citizenship. The 
Hitler idea is that the German citizen is. 
made, not born. The German must re¬ 
gard citizenship as an honour to be' 
earned by men qualified by race and by 
military service. Women citizens are- 
tliose married to male citizens or quali¬ 
fied by working capacity. Apparently,; 
not only Jews but the many other races' 
within Germany will be disqualified. 

Employment is rigorously safe¬ 
guarded, and two out of three of the 
6,000,000 German unemployed of a few 
years ago have been brought back into 
work. There is a Department of Labour, 
with much wider powers than here, 
called the Labour Front. Drastic action 
has taken many women out of industry 
and helped them to marry to make room 
for men. Pleavy penal taxation is 
visited upon men who do not marry. 
Employers may not dismiss workpeople 
except upon grave cause, and profits 
are made subsidiary to social service. 

Early in 1934 the Nazis put in hand 
great schemes of work to alleviate un¬ 
employment. Thousands of millions 
of marks have been devoted to. water¬ 
ways, bridges, hospitals, roads, land 
reclamation, irrigation, housing, garden 
cities, and so on. The programme was 
heralded in the German papers with 
articles headed Work I Work! Work! 
It is impossible to deny that this energy 
did much not only to give employment 
directly but to spur national activity. 

The drastic steps taken to socialise 
natural gifts may be illustrated by the 
measure to take over land for any public 
purpose or improvement. Every indus¬ 
trial undertaking is regarded as an 
organic part of the community owing 
duty to the public. 

The After-Work Movement 

The Nazis have copied from Italy 
the After-Work Movement, called by 
the Germans Nach der Arbeit, or N D A. 
Its conception is to care for, educate, 
and amuse the workers after working 
hours—to enlarge their life in every 
social aspect.. Dr Ley, the head of the 
N D A, declares that only the best is 
good enough for the German worker. 

But no efforts, however well inten- 
tioned or wise, can make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear, or force trade on a 
depressed world armed with prohibitive 
tariffs. Germany lacks raw materials. 


Our own country, Rome’s youngest 
child, is to return to Rome some of 
the things the imperial ancestor left 
behind with us. 

They are to go to the exhibition 
illusti'ative of the splendours of the 
Roman Empire to be held in Rome the 
year after next. British archaeologists 
are to send a number of objects that 
were part of the life of our country 
when the Romans were here. • 

For more than three centuries Britain 
was a Roman colony, governed by 
Roman emperors, administered by their 
governors, and guarded by her soldiers 
and fleets. The British people absorbed 
their civilisation, and though the life of 
those days was overlaid by the Saxon 
Conquest it is slowly coming to light 
under the efforts of modern scientific 
excavation. 

The Help of Museums 

Many of tlie results of these excava¬ 
tions are to be part of the contribution 
to the exhibition at Rome, and the- 
museums which have accumulated 
Roman remains will all send originals, 
and casts of the more important “things 
in their collections. The British Museum 
will send a cast of the bronze head of 
Hadrian found in the Thames, and 
another of Augustus who was Emperor 
2000 years. ago and whose second 
millenary is being celebrated. The Lon¬ 
don Museum, rich in Roman remains, 1 
will send among its casts one of a relief 
showing Mithras slaying the sacred bull 
at the command of the Sun, a fare 
relic of the rites of Mithraism in Eng- : 
land from the days when it was still 
doubtful whether Mithraism or Chris¬ 
tianity would conquer. 

The National Museums of Scotland 
and Wales and those of Colchester, 
Shrewsbury, and Chester will also join 
in the effort to complete a picture of 
the history and achievements of Roman 
Britain. Excavations on the Roman 
Wall and at St Albans will help to illus¬ 
trate the military and civil life of the 
colony, and maps,, plans, photographs,, 
and. models will give detail to the 
presentation, v - ■ 

Continued Irom the previous column 

colonies, and any assured market abroad. 
She has done much at home to restore 
activity; she cannot freely export in 
a world that, as a whole, has restricted 
trade. Therefore she cannot pay for large 
imports, and has to invent substitutes for 
important materials. 

We have here ignored the fact that 
personal liberty and liberty of the Press 
and Pulpit has been destroyed in Ger¬ 
many, ; and have said nothing of the 
brutal methods of dealing with all critics 
and hostile^ elements. We have spoken 
chiefly of the practical side of Hitlerism/ 

That Germany will successfully re¬ 
build herself, if she avoids the folly of 
another war, we need not doubt. In a 
political sense she is united as never 
before/ for early in 1934 her former 1 ' 
25 States were formally joined as pro-, 
vinces of the Reich, with governors 
subject to central authority. Bavaria/ 
Prussia, Saxony, Hanover, and the rest 
disappear as separate States. There 
arc no family-power politics, as he puts 
it, tinder Hitler. 

The only German State not part of. 
the great entity is Austria, and it is 
Hitler’s ambition to bring it within the 
Reich. With the restored Saar Ger¬ 
many has now a population of 66 
millions, which is only six millions short 
of the entire white population of the 
British Empire, 
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A New Guildhall • The Hawthorn Horse • Stratosphere Balloon 
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Something New in Surrey—The Guildhall Just opened at Kingston-on-Thames, the 
town In which somo of our Saxon kings were crowned. 


ancient The Hawthorn Horse —A remarkable example of topiary Is this lifesize horse clipped out of 

(muftKarn hiichaQ cal' Wnffitinhn m - 




Train Service Cancelled—These photographs have reached ub from a friend in Formosa. They show us 
what an earthquake does with a railway. See page 7. 



Exploring the Unknown—Preparing the gondola 
of a new American stratosphere balloon- 
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Two Old Friends Come into the News After the Passing of the Centuries 


New Peeps at Pepys 

MORE PAGES FOR AN IMMORTAL DIARY 


He Saw Great Things Ahead 

PARSON’S SON WHO ANTICIPATED NEWTON 


The Romantic Secret Notes That 
Nobody Was Expected To Read 

ONE OF THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY BOOK STORIES EVER TOLD 


The Eager Little Man Who Nearly Always 
Won and Then Gave Up the Race 

THE BUSY LIFE WHICH RARELY BROUGHT ROBERT HOOKE £1 A WEEK 


'T’iie literary world is excited over 
* the discovery and publication of 
new stories from manuscripts nearly 
three centuries old. 

They tell us about the Navy in the 
reign of Charles the Second, and about 
the so-called Popish Plot, the lying 
pretence of Titus Oates that Roman 
Catholics were to murder the king and 
overturn the Protestant religion. 

But it is not so much the interest 
of the matter, although tliat is great, 
as the authorship of the manuscripts 
that raises excitement, for they were 
written by Samuel Pepys the Diarist, 

The documents are in longhand, one 
Vicing Pepys's own record of the naval 
inquiry held in 1669, the other a journal 
of the events in the agitation aroused by 
the Popish Plot. Pepys himself was un¬ 
justly accused in connection with this 
case and was even sent to prison for a 
short time. They form part of the 3000 
books and manuscripts left by Pepys 
to Magdalene College, Cambridge, where 
he completed liis education, a collection 
precious beyond price because in it, 
nearly a century and a quarter after liis 
death, there was found the matchless 
Diary. It was contained in six volumes 
comprising over 3000 pages of short¬ 
hand, covering the ten years 1659 to 
1669, and, when at last discovered in 
1822, took three years to transcribe 
into longhand, for the system in which 
Pepys wrote was forgotten. 

The Most Moving Entry 

Pepys was 27 when he began the 
Diary; he wrote it up at the close of 
each day, working by candlelight far 
into the night until his eyesight failed, 
causing him to end with the most mov¬ 
ing entry in the whole work, the cry 
of a man believing himself doomed 
to blindness. He recovered and lived 
another 30 years in possession of his 
-sight, but the man who finally reduced 
the shorthand to longhand for publication 
did go blind over Iris task . 

Pepys wrote in shorthand, believing 
that, even were his pages seen, nobody 
but himself would be able to read them. 
So he wrote with remarkable candour 
and assurance, unconsciously bequeath¬ 
ing to posterity a self-portrait such as 
none but he has drawn. He confided 
to his pages all his secret thoughts, and 
recorded alL liis actions, the mean and 
the foolish as frankly as the lovable, 
the laughable, and the noble. 

Talk of Hard Times 

When he was 20 he married a beauti¬ 
ful girl of 15, for early marriages were 
then the custom. Married life lasted 
seven years before the Diary was begun, 
but we are able to trace the course of 
those years, and see the young couple 
very poor, dependent on the good 
graces of Pepys’s kinsman Lord 
Sandwich, whose kindness, backed by 
the young man’s abilities, rapidly 
advanced their fortunes, so that Samuel, 
who had been glad to cat pease-pudding 
for dinner in a room without a fire, is 
able to open his Diary with the triumph¬ 
ant statement that "I put on my 
suit with great skirts, having not lately 
worn any other clothes but these." 

When he is 33 and his wife 28 they 
think themselves veterans, and they lie 
abed one morning and talk of the hard 
times when they were young , " how she 
used to make coal fires, and wash my 
clothes with her own hand for me, poor 
wretch ! in our little room at my Lord 
Sandwich’s; for which I ought for ever 
to love and admire her, and do." 

For the ten years of the Diary Pepys 
lived an intensely interesting life. He 
was the one great honest man of the 


Admiralty. His position took him 
repeatedly to Court and Parliament, 
where he met the leading men and 
women of the age; and he records all 
they say and do. Charles so trusted 
him that he dictated to him the full 
story of his adventures after the Battle 
of Worcester. 

Nobody knew of the Diary; nobody 
could read it if they saw it. He jotted 
down the innermost secrets of the royal 
circle and all the details of the private 
and public lives of the great. Through 
him we sec the plays of Shakespeare 
come to life after the suppression of the 


Dorn on July 18, 1635, son of the 
^ parson at Freshwater in the Isle 
of Wight, Robert Hooke was a rather 
sickly boy, but grew up to be one of the 
lights of the Royal Society, then newly 
founded in Charles the Second’s reign, 
and to take a place all his own in the 
Temple of Science. 1 

There have been many who, like him, 
have added a stone here and there to 
the structure, but he was more than one 
of these. He had a peculiar force of 
insight which, in a day of giants, 
enabled him to forecast great theories 
and great discoveries. 


This eager little man, described by his 
biographer as always going “ stooping 
and very fast, having but a light body to 
carry and a great deal of spirits and 
activity," seems always to have been 
pursuing the light, nearly catching up to 
it, and then abandoning the pursuit. 

His views on light are typical. At a 
time when the great Newton still upheld 
the belief that light travelled like a train 
of fragments of energy (corpuscles as 
Newton called them) Hooke seems to 
have advanced the theory that light 
is a wave motion. 

Though Newton remains the supreme 
prophet of the action of gravity, some 
credit must be given to Hooke for his 
observations on the mutual attraction of 
the heavenly bodies. We might almost 
say that he guessed before Newton the 
true doctrine of gravitation but lacked 
Newton’s ability to prove it. 

He had the happy idea of measuring 
the force of gravity by the swinging of a 
pendulum, and in the course of his 
experiments he measured the vibrations 
of one 200 feet long attached to the 
steeple of St Paul's. He was the first to 
calculate the rotation of Jupiter from 
the movement of a spot on it, and another 
observation by him led Halley to the 
idea of the aberration of light. 

He was always a fine demonstrator, 
with an unusual mechanical aptitude, 
and one of his inventions should place 
him on a secure pedestal in every house¬ 
hold,: for ho invented the anchor escape¬ 
ment of clocks which regulates the swing 
of the pendulum. 

His Many Disputes 

But he would be very dissatisfied if he 
thought that this was all that lie had 
given to the world. He tried so many 
things, from barometers and thermo¬ 
meters to methods of telegraphy and the 
improvement of diving bells. Tie antici¬ 
pated the invention of the steam engine. 
The pity is that he always liked to be 
first. His life-story is strewn with dis¬ 
putes about priority of discovery with 
others, and the quarrels sometimes 
strangled the invention, as when he intro¬ 
duced the spiral spring into watches and 
then threw the invention aside because 
he was not satisfied with liis patent. 

It is right that posterity should recog¬ 
nise his genius while sighing over his 
limitations, for he reaped little reward 
while he was alive. He had hardly any 
pleasures in life, and certainly had very 
little money, for he never received above 
^50 a year, <c and that not certain." He 
had few friends, for he was rather quarrel¬ 
some, and nobody excused him because 
of his iil-hcalth ; but we must think that 
he was one of those who can find happi¬ 
ness in always toiling hopefully. 



theatres during the Commonwealth. We 
see the plays on the stage, accompany 
him to the dressing-rooms of the players, 
and share liis surprise at the beauty of 
Nell- Gwynne, and his loathing of her 
paint and the violence of her language 
at the smallness of the audience. 

He takes us to the meetings of the 
Royal Society, of which he became 
president; and wc see the dawn of great 
inventions, revealed as scientific experi¬ 
ments, “ mighty pretty," as he calls 
them. Fie frequently meets John 
Evelyn, who kept a diary for 64 years ; 
and neither knew that the other was 
daily jotting down his impressions. He 
kept his daily journal faithfully during 
the Plague of 1665, for terror did not 
drive Pepys away. 

v I11 the following year came the Great 
Fire, burning him out of two houses in 
turn, and sending him through the 
blazing streets in his nightshirt, riding 


on the cart that carried Ids furniture 
and his money —£2350 in gold. 

The Diary gives as much space to 
the pigeons that fell with scorched 
wings.into the flames, the cat that was 
saved, singed • but alive, from the 
Exchange chimney, as to the destruction 
of St Paul’s. 

Finally there is his characteristic 
summary: " The fire burned just as 
many -parish churches as there were 
hours from the beginning to the end of 
the fire, and there were just as many 
churches left standing in the rest of the 
city that was not burned, which is 
pretty to observe.". 

Everything was material for Pepys 
to observe, the restoration of the king, 
a great noble’s funeral, the coming of 
the first tea and coffee, a sea battle, a 
juggler’s tricks, a performance at a 
concert, a painting by an artist, a debate 
in Parliament, the laundry on a ducal 


clothes line, a treasure hunt at the 
Tower, the first skates worn in London, 
the flight of civilians from the streets 
from the press gang, the execution of 
Charles Stuart’s judges, the dishonour¬ 
ing of the tombs of Cromwell and his 
mighty comrades in the Abbey. 

All these golden data were set down in 
the quiet of his chamber nightly : for 
what purpose wc can hardly say, unless 
it was,in the hope of reading in the 
leisure of his old age, iHc died in 1703, 
and the Diary lay dusty and unknown 
until last century, himself forgotten, 
its contents ungucssable. 

The publication was the greatest 
literary event of the age; and Samuel 
Pepys, famous in his later years as a 
leading Government official, the good 
saint of the Navy, came to life again 
in a new and more exalted role, one of 
the immortals of a limited and unique 
field of literature. 
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Plane Tracts 

A Good Man and 
His £200 

An odd little bit of news recalls the 
days of the old tracts. 

In tlie Society of Friends Year Book 
is mention of an endowment for dis¬ 
tributing tracts by aeroplane in China or 
Tibet. Young people might have to be 
tolcl what a tract is, though their grand¬ 
parents must often have received these 
messengers of good intent in the 
Victorian Era. 

They were leaflets often beginning with 
a moral tale and always gently preaching 
the Christian virtues and the avoidance 
of sinful habits. Well-meaning old ladies 
would often distribute them to the passer¬ 
by. But there were other distributors as 
well. General Gordon used to leave them 
on stiles and gates in Kent. 

Other times, other methods, even of 
preaching wayside sermons, and the 
elderly among us must have thought 
that the era of the tract was a thing of 
the past. But the endowment of f2oo 
left by some good Quaker just after the 
war still holds good. He left it for 
dropping tracts from planes in back¬ 
ward countries, the idea probably being 
suggested to him by the fact that dis¬ 
tribution of leaflets of a very different 
kind by aeroplane took place in the war, 
part of the propaganda which was 
supposed to create rebellion among the 
German troops. The ^200 has not yet 
been used, but it is an odd bequest to 
read of in these days. 


Natural Events 
of Next Week 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Jobs Waiting For Young People 

Dy Sir Georgo Cory 

A striking feature of the recent 
Jubilee happenings has been the insis¬ 
tent call to youth to take on its duties 
of citizenship. Today thousands of 
young people must be filled with a spirit 
of service, though probably most of 
them are wondering which is tlieir 
particular form of usefulness. 

Young people who feel the call to 
service have abundant choice among 
the great national charities, and anyone 
desiring to play his or her part in an 
altruistic movement can always write 
in to headquarters, and it would be a 
duffer of a secretary who did not jump 
at the proffered assistance. 

For a brand-new field of social service 
I might recommend the Institute of 
Medical Psychology, which was recently 
started to help poorer members of the 
community who are suffering from 
nervous trouble. The Institute is now 
endeavouring to extend its work to 
every part of the country. 


TELLING THE SCHOOLS 
Science Guild’s New Venture 

We are living in a golden age of 
scientific discovery, says the British 
Science Guild, and too few of us realise it. 

Great advances in knowledge are 
continually being made, ingenious uses 
of the new knowledge continually 
devised, and the Guild is seeking to make 
these facts more widely known. 

Hitherto it has worked only among 
grown-ups, but this year it has turned 
its attention to schools. The Institution 
of Electrical Engineers has opened its 
doors to the Guild and to hundreds of 
guests from London’s secondary schools, 
and the Director of the General Electric 
Research Laboratories has explained to 
them what recent discoveries about tlie 
nature of electricity mean to industry. 

Is it not a fine idea ? The work of 
the Science Guild in bringing our 
industries and our schools into closer 
relations deserves every support. The 
Guild is ready to arrange other lectures 
if application is made to the Secretary 
at 6 John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 



The peacock butterfly leaves its chrysalis 



The wild carrot, which grows to a 
height of three feet, is in (lower 



The badger may sometimes be met with 
■ at night 



The V moth is seen The striped garden 
flying at this time snail is common now 




The green musk beetle, The sirex, or giant¬ 
pleasing to both eye tailed sawfly, is now 
and nose, is now seen on the wing 

:W3P? 


Esperanto is to be taught at Liverpool 
University. 



60 People who Are 
Happy Ever After 

The Village of the Blind 

In a village near Belgrade Yugo¬ 
slavian soldiers blinded in the war have 
found help and hope and consolation* 

King Alexander founded it, and to 
each man gave a cottage, acres of land, 
livestock to put on it, and agricultural 
tools. To make the bounty effective a 
market was found to take the product 
of the blind man’s work, but to make 
both life and work more complete some¬ 
thing more was needed, companionship. 

These men must have wives, said the 
benevolent king, so an advertisement 
was put in the papers and sixty women 
applied for the thirty vacancies. Careful 
selection was made by a doctor appointed 
head of the community, and in pre¬ 
senting the couples to one another he 
told each man that a good wife had been 
found for him. 

He was right. All the marriages have 
turned out well, and this community 
of contented fathers and mothers and 
healthy children is one of the happiest 
in Europe. 


THE PITS OF PENYGROES 
Problem of the Dust 

'Dust and dirt everywhere has always 
been considered the lot of our colliery 
. villages. 

I How can a street be clean when coal 
tips and trucks and screens arc only a 
few yards away ? 

The colliery village of Penygrocs in 
Carmarthenshire tackled the job, and 
the people believed they could keep 
their village clean. And they did. They 
claimed that their village was the 
cleanest colliery district in the country. 

Colliery] managers from near and far 
didn’t believe it, and went to have a look 
for themselves. They could not find a 
speck of coal dust anywhere; the 
gardens were gay with flowers; the 
lawns were emerald green; the houses 
bright with paint and spotless; white- 
flannelled men and women played tennis 
within a stone's throw of the colliery. 

There was plenty of coal about, but no 
dust, for the coal was scientifically 
washed. The visitors were shown the 
laboratory where the process of cleans¬ 
ing and washing the coal was described. 
All rubbish and dirt was gathered and 
sent back into the mine to fill up spaces. 

When the day’s work was over the 
miners, dusty and grimy, made for the 
white-glazed brick baths in the colliery 
yard.. Soon 800 of them emerged clean 
and tidy, ready for home. And they 
took no dirt or dust with them. 


The ringed plover is nesting 


FOR QUEEN MAB’S 
CHARIOT 
The Tiniest Motor 

Shakespeare said that Queen Mab 
travelled in a chariot made from an 
empty hazel-nut, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 

Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep. 

Her waggoner a small grey-coated gnat. 

Times have changed, and we are quite 
sure Mab has given up her team of 
atomics. Her chariot may bo (as far as 
the coachwork is concerned) still 
an empty hazel-nut 

Made by the joiner squirrel or old grub 
Time out o' mind the fairies' coachmakers. 

But the small grey-coated gnat is a 
chauffeur or pilot today. 

In tlie Brussels Exhibition there is 
shown what is said to be the smallest 
motor in the world, less than two-fifths 
of an inch high and weighing with its. 
base 0.9 gramme. With a power of 
four volts it does 2000 revolutions a 
minute. 

There is only one person who could 
need such a tiny motor. The team of 
atomies must have been pensioned off, 



nsM. *** 
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in the 



Ovalfi 



TOHNNIE, Elsie and Winnie, 

J those leading members of 
the League of Ovaltincys, give 
every boy and girl a warm in¬ 
vitation to join the League, 

Thousands of children have 
already joined, and are very 
glad they did. They are 
having great fun with the 
secret highsigns, signals, and a 
mysterious code. 

All these are explained in 
the official handbook of the 
League which you get as soon 
as you become a member. It 
also tells you how you can get 
the handsome bronze badge 
which Johnnie, Elsie and 
Winnie are wearing. 

HOW YOU CAN 
BECOME AN 
OVALTINEY 

All you hav« to do is to fill in your name, 
age and address in tlie portion below and 
post it in an open envelope (Jd. stamp), 
to the Chief Ovaltiney. 

POST THIS TO-DAY! 

To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

The ‘Ovaltine* Factory, 

King’s Langley, Herts. 

I wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the 
official Handbook of the League. 


Name. 


.Age* 


Address. 


Ciiii.urkn'h^Xrw sr a l* bh, (Write in block letters) 
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I didn't take any risks . , . I asked the doctor 
what was the best clothing for. my kiddies—he 
said Aertcx , right from the beginning . . . It's 
amazing the amount, of illness that’s caused 
through swaddling children in heavy clothes . . . 
Aertcx lets the body breathe properly—keeps it 
from getting too hot or too cold . , . How ? . . . 
on the insulation principle — there's always a 
layer of air between the shin and the clothing 
. , . The* doctor said Aertcx was as near to 
natural covering as civilization could possibly get . 



Ask your Draper or 
Outfitter for illus¬ 
trated catalogue. 


Your garment 
is not Aertex 
unless it bears 
this label. 




LESLIE buster suit. 
This little suit is rnado 
for boys between the 
ages of 3 to 7. The blouse 
has collar and cuffs of 
contrasting material to 
match the trousers. 
Colour schemes are in 
blue, green, champagno 
-and brown. Price is 10'0. 


1078. Ideal Sun Suit. This 
sun suit is delightful for 
children from 3-0 years of 
age. • It is mado in lisle 
Aertex. and cut with a V 
neck, back and front. In 
three colour contrasts: 
Canarj7Grccn,Green/Canary,. 
Whttc/Grecn. Price 0/0. 

1070. Kiddie’s Beach Suit. 
A Bmail boy or girl will he 
happy in this suit of llslo 
Aertcx. It is made in three 
colours — Canary, Pink and 
Green. Lengths arc 10"- 21". 
Prices 3'11 - 4'0. 


(f> c.a.6 


THE CELLULAR CLOTHING COMP AN V, LTD., 72-73, FORE 
STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. (Wholesale only.) 


Summer Designs for the Schoolgirl 


FREE 

PATTERN 

for this Cotton Frock 


This book is devoted to outfits designed 
for the growing girl. There are plain 
little cotton frocks, indispensable for 
wear during the summer; smart and 
practical sports frocks which will appeal 
to the modern schoolgirl who takes an 
interest in clothes; several designs for 
lightweight summer coats, without 
which no outfit is complete, and some 
frilly frocks for special occasions. Every 
copy also contains a FREE PATTERN 
of a slim little cotton frock which 
would look delightful in any of the new 
season’s linens or cottons, and which 
is particularly easy to make. 



SUMMED FASHION 
FOR GIRLS 
IN THEIR TEENS 


(Book No. 569) 



BRIGHTENING UP 
THE PAST 

CHEERFUL GEOLOGY 

A Great Museum With 
Something For All of Us 

A MILLION THINGS TO SEE 

The old Geological Museum was the 
dullest window in Piccadilly; indeed 
it never had the wisdom to use its 
precious Piccadilly front but invited 
us in at its back door in Jermyn Street. 

Now it has a fine new home in South 
Kensington, where it began with the 
greatest fossil conference that ever was 
held (the Economic Conference which 
collapsed for want of moral energy) and 
where it has now opened its doors for us 
all. It has something to show every* 
one—man, woman, and child. 

Instead of being gloomy the three 
floors in the tall building are flooded 
with light. Instead of huddled speci¬ 
mens of rocks and forbidding masses of 
building stones there will be groups of 
specimens, each telling a talc. 

Magnificent Photographs 

For example, a group of igneous rocks 
set out oh a stand will be found accom¬ 
panied by coloured maps of the district 
where they are to be found and by 
magnificent photographs of selected 
parts of the region. A chunk of basalt 
or crystalline rock is no longer a mere 
chunk when we can see a view of the 
huge glacier-scoured, ancient crater 
in Scotland where it came from. 

It is the same with all the specimens, 
gems set out like a jeweller’s dis¬ 
play, precious and semi-precious stones, 
agate, chalcedony, amethyst, or amber, 
arranged to show what can be made of 
them, as well as their history and 
geography. 

The museum will be a great place for 
history. It will show the history of the 
rocks, the history of the Earth, arid of the 
building of the British Isles. It will trace 
the story of geology and its romance, 
and the men who made it into a science. 
Along the ground floor busts of James 
Hutton, John Playfair, William Buck- 
land, Adam Sedgwick, R. L. Murchison, 
and J. B. Jukes preside over the fruit 
of their labours. 

Foremost Purpose of the Museum 

The foremost purpose of the museum, 
which was from the first associated with 
the Geological Survey, was to help the 
industrialist as well as the student. 
The builder, the architect, the mining 
man come to the museum for informa¬ 
tion and direction, and find a library of 
100,000 volumes to consult and a learned 
company of technical advisers. 

The specimens, numbering a million, 
have their lessons for them also, though 
students arc most benefited by them. 
An extraordinary richness of British 
fossils will meet their eyes, many of 
them the first of their kind to be found, 
and some which arc famed all over the 
world for their rarity or the names of 
the geologists who handled them. 

Modelled Dioramas 

But this new museum is for the simple 
as well as the learned. There are 
beautifully modelled dioramas of great 
natural features, such as glaciers, or 
Vesuvius in eruption, or of scenes in 
England or Scotland. Other dioramas, 
like that of a slate quarry, the Cheddar 
Caves, the chalk cliffs, "have all been 
modelled from actual j>hotographs. 

Here anybody can find and study the 
geology of his own part of the country. 
Here he may find the Endsleigh Gar¬ 
dens .mammoth, or, with an abrupt 
change, contemplate the huge ten-ton 
model which Thomas Smith sculptured 
in Portland stone of the Farncse 
Hercules. 

The museum aims at showing to us 
all how geology affects civilisation, 
but it is a picture show of interest and 
value for all with eyes to see. 


A HOLIDAY WITH 
THE PEACE MAKERS 

Visit To a Labour Camp 

A CHANCE TO SEE AUSTRIA AND 
DO A GOOD TURN 

, Some young people are going to 
spend their holidays in an Austrian 
work camp this summer, and more are 
needed to join them. 

It all began with C. F. Andrews. At 
two meetings in Cambridge he appealed 
for volunteers to do missionary work in 
their holidays even if they could not 
give their lives to it. An opportunity 
for responding to his appeal arose with 
the suggestion that compulsory military 
training might be introduced into 
Austria shortly. This is how the two 
things are related. 

In Austria, as in even the most 
militarist countries, there arc men who 
so profoundly believe that war is un¬ 
christian that they refuse to prepare 
for it. The Austrian Government realises 
that this attitude exists,. and has 
threatened that if compulsory training 
is introduced the punishment for refusal 
to fall into line will be very severe. 

Positive Christianity 

But the Christianity of these peaceful 
men is not a negative thing; . It has 
driven them to do something positive, 
and of this something the Government 
approves. They are preparing a market 
garden at Grammat-Neusiedl, near 
Vienna, where unemployed Austrians 
may work their way to physical and 
spiritual health. It is the same idea 
as that of the Friends Allotment 
Scheme in England. 

The 44 short-period missionaries ” are 
going out to help in the making of this 
market garden, to dig and level ground 
and plant hedges in comradeship with 
the Austrian workers. Women are 
going too, to cook and mend for the men. 
In the evenings and at weekends there 
will be country walks and community 
singing in English and German, 

Any who would like to share in this 
international service should write to 
Miss Mary Campbell at 64 Storey's 
Way, Cambridge. 

Parties are leaving London this month 
ancl next, and fare and board for a 
fortnight cost about fix 5s. 

THE TICKET PIGEON-HOLE 
Promise of a Welcome 
Disappearance 

At last we have record of the dis¬ 
appearance at a British railway station 
of the time-honoured booking-office 
pigeon-hole which barely permits us 
to see the face of the patient man who 
sells us tickets. 

Long ago he disappeared in America, 
where, if we go to such a superb station 
as the one at Washington, wc buy our 
tickets at a handsome counter, furnished 
with a brass grille like a bank, with the 
name of the booking-clerk boldly dis¬ 
played, so that wc can address him as 
a man and a brother. 

At Liverpool Street Station the book¬ 
ing-office has just been, civilised and 
furnished with large windows. Not only 
so,; but a wonderful robot machine, tlio 
first in the world, has been installed to 
facilitate the entire ticket business. 
On pressing a button, the machine 
prints, dates, and issues a ticket selected 
from 3040 types, and simultaneously 
records the amount of money paid. 
The amounts are automatically added 
together, so that the booking-clerk can 
tell the total receipts at any moment. 

So there is some hope of the dis¬ 
appearance of the ridiculous antiquated 
booking-holes - from all our railway 
stations. While waiting for robots, why 
not open up the offices ? 
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The northern hall of 
Scorpius, the Scorpion, 
is visible from England 


CELESTIAL SCORPION 

The Terrific Speeds of 
Whirling Suns 

MYSTERIOUS GREEN FLASH 

Gy the C N Astronomer 

The stars of Scorpius, the Scorpion, 
form a brilliant array almost due 
south now of an -evening. They 
may be easily identified some way to 
the left of Jupiter and extending not 
far above the horizon. 

The. accompanying star-map shows 
the arrangement of the chief stars of that 
portion of the Scorpion which may be 
seen from Britain ; the seven stars of its 
brilliant Tail are at 
too southerly a lati¬ 
tude to be seen in 
this country. 

Jupitcr, the bright¬ 
est object in the 
southern sky, is now 
travelling toward 
Scorpius; so also is 
Mars, which, though 
at present much 
farther away, will 
reach the Scorpion 
first, the reddish 
Mars passing above 
the reddish Ant ares, 
the chief star of 
Scorpius, at the end 
of September next. 

Antarcs, the won¬ 
derful red star with 
the green flash which 
can occasionally be 
observed on clear dark nights, is the 
largest known sun, possessing a colossal 
diameter which at times reaches out to 
389,000,000 miles, or 450 times more 
than our Sun. Obviously‘ such a sun, 
were it as near to us as our own, would 
7over most of the sky ; but it is about 
21,518,000 times farther away. Measure¬ 
ments indicate that Airfares varies in 
size to an enormous extent; when last 
measured its diameter was about 
285,000,000 miles, or. some 330 times 
that of our Sim. 

The mysterious green flash comes 
from a great flaming sun of greenish tint 
which appears very near to Antarcs. 
When discovered this so-called " com¬ 
panion sun ” was found to be of 5J 
maghitude, and so very much smaller 
than Antarcs. It would, however, have 
been visible to the naked eye if Antarcs 
was much farther away; as it is they 
appear very close together. 

The two suns radiate, oil an average, 
about 3400 times the light of our Sun, 
while the greenish sun has a surface tem¬ 
perature of 18,000 degrees Centigrade 
;\s compared with about 6000 degrees 
of our Sun and only about 3100 degrees 
for the average surface temperature of 
Antarcs. The greenish “ companion 
sun ” is thus much farther advanced in. 
stellar evolution and in a state of intense 
incandescence that Antarcs will reach 
long ages hence and which our Sun long 
ages ago passed through. By that far 
distant time the greenish sun will have 
dwindled in both lustre and size to a 
dwarf reddish sun that has radiated 
most of its energy and much of its 
material away. 

The Marvellous Beta 

A marvellous star is Beta in Scorpius, 
also known as Graff!as ; this is usually 
described as. a triple star because as 
seen it is composed of three, though 
actually there are four, stars. A small 
telescope will show one of second and 
another of fourth magnitude, but the 
larger has also a tenth-magnitude com¬ 
panion apparently very near to it. 

The larger star has been found by 
spectroscopy to be composed of two 
great suns very close together ; one is 
thirteen times more massive than our 
Sun and the .other, about eight times. 
They revolve round a central point be¬ 
tween them in a little under seven days; 
their speed is therefore terrific, the 


AT THE ZOO 

YOUNG CHIMPANZEES 
AT TABLE 

Noel’s Parents Leave Regent’s 
Park For Whipsnade 

NEW ARRIVALS IN THE NURSERY 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo’s young chimpanzees have 
been given an open-air playground. 

In the centre of the Fellows lawn a 
tall cage measuring about 25 feet square 
has been erected, and at one end of it is 
a sandpit complete with buckets and 
spades, while at the other end is a raised 
platform on which a table and chairs 
are arranged. Other " fittings/' include 
ropes and balls, so the youngsters should 
have a happy time before them. 

Every morning when the weather is 
favourable the young apes are walked 
from their dens in the Monkey House to 
this playground, and there they stay all 
day until bedtime. They are encouraged 
to make use of the sandpit and play 
with buckets and spades like small 
children. They hold their tea-parties as 
usual each afternoon, but in addition 
they take-their midday meal at the table, 
for they are being trained to. leave their 
games and go to the table whenever the 
keeper appears on the scene with food. 

A Difficult Business 

Noel, the baby camel, has had to say 
Goodbye to bis mother Kitty. As he 
had become old enough to manage 
without maternal guidance and as the 
Zoo has no room for three one-humped 
camels in addition to two, Bactrian 
camels, it was decided that Noel's parents 
should retire to Whipsnade.' 

Persuading Kitty to enter a travelling- 
box was a difficult business. Then, as 
soon as she was in the box, Noel wanted 
to follow her, while Kitty wanted to get 
out again to comfort him. 

At length, however, Kitty was shut 
up in the box and placed on a float 
attached to a lorry and the journey to 
Whipsnade was started. For the first 
half-hour she was indignant, but then 
settled down, and although she cried for 
Noel for two or three days she was 
obviously satisfied with Whipsnade once 
she had got there. 

In addition to Kitty and her mate 
Whipsnade has acquired two cheetahs, 
or hunting-leopards, from the London 
Zoo. _ They arc tame specimens known 
as Castor and Pollux. 

Outsize Feeding-Bottles 

Two of the latest additions to the 
Zoo’s nursery are being reared by hand 
on a feeding-bottle because in each case 
the mother animal refused to attend to 
her offspring. These youngsters are an 
eland, antelope and a yak, and one 
keeper devotes all his time to them, 
because botli have to be offered an out¬ 
size feeding-bottle every two hours. 

As the two of them were in danger of 
loneliness it was hoped that they would 
make friends, but when they were placed 
in the same den they at once began to 
quarrel, and so they had to be separated. 

Other new Zoo babies are twin flying- 
opossums and two chicks hatched by a 
pair of great black-backed gulls. A 
lioness also has triplets, but her babies 
are not regarded as certainties, for they 
are not on view, and the mother animal 
has had several families which have died 
of neglect within a month of birth. 

Continued from the previous column 
smaller sun averaging about 125 miles 
a second and the other about 80 miles. 

Though they average about 18 million 
miles apart they cannot be seen as 
separate suns owing to their great dis¬ 
tance, which amounts to about 400 
light-years, or 25,316,000 times farther 
than our Sun. More marvels .of this 
splendid constellation will be described 
in next week's C N. G. F. M. 
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Hfl's dear Ste doesn't chew enough 

Grape-Nuts is the delicious breakfast food you doubly 
enjoy because you have to chew it. Made of malted 
barley and roasted whole wheat, its remarkable nutri¬ 
ment builds strong bone and muscle. And because it’s 
crisp and crunchy, it makes you chew — exercising 
teeth and gums, aiding digestion, too. That’s why 
Grape-Nuts is the “twice as good” breakfast food — 
good to eat, good for you. All the family likes 
Grape-Nuts, delicious with milk or cream and sugar. 
10£d. for 12 good servings. 

GBAPE’NUT 


nm GRAPE-NUTS CO. LTD., 6 BARGE HOUSE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, S.E.i. 


A Great Paper for the Boy of Today 





Every Saturday. At ad 
Newsagents aad Bookstalls. 


SEASIDE HOLIDAYS at 

Ofl 51 n liniira In this, our Golden 
till “vUi a Jubilee Year, we are 
giving 17,000 slum children a day by the sea. 
Twelvehours’enjoymentfor 2/-. What an Invest¬ 
ment ! Will you share In thus increasing health 
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THE HOUSE THAT DISAPPEARED 


Serial Story 
By Gunby Hadath 

What Has Happened Before 

Roger Greyson, leaning eagerly out of the 
carnage window as the train pulls up at the 
little station, is surprised that his father is not 
there to meet him. And when at last he reaches 
the spot where his old home has stood for so 
many hundreds of years he is staggered to find 
that the house has disappeared. 

Roger spends the night in the open with 
Zachary Redstar, a water bailiff. ' 

CHAPTER 5 

Reply To a Telegram 

T he man's change of manner, bewildered 
Roger. Last night he had appeared 
so jolly and friendly. This morning he 
seemed to have changed, to be on his guard 
against something.' Roger could not account 
for it, it stirred his suspicions. 

So after a few words of thanks he went 
off. It was no good waiting about on the 
marshes any longer; he must start trying 
to trace his father. 

Instead of being stunned by the shock, 
as he well might have been, he was strug¬ 
gling to keep his head all the time. " Keep 
cool I Keep cool 1 " he exhorted himself, 
as he followed the narrow causeway back 
to the gate and made for the Halt. But 
he wished he had Orrne. to help him, or 
someone he trusted ; for it was beginning 
to look as if he would have to see this 
thing through by himself. Well, it must 
be seen through : somehow or other—ah, 
but how his whole world had altered in 
24 hours 1 This time yesterday he was in 
the train, going home. Going home! 
Had anyone told him 24 hours ago that he 
hadn't a home to go to, not one stick nor 
stone—he was laughing bitterly as he came 
to the Halt. 

The solitary official was at work in his 
garden beside the line. Roger called to 
him. The porter lifted his head. 

" You've got some luggage of mine." 

" Oh, aye,” growled the man. "Are 
you pressed for it ? " 

“ Yes,” said Roger, " I am." But when 
the porter arrived, wiping soil from his 
liandsi Roger said, " Tell me first! Can I 
send a wire from here, please ? ” 

" This ain't no public telegraph office, if 
that's what you mean, sir ? " 

”1 know it isn't," -smiled Roger, pro¬ 
ducing a coin. "But there isn't an office 
within a reasonable distance. And I'm in 
a hurry." 

■ ‘ Write your telegram out on a plain 
piece of paper, sir, and I'll phone it on the 
Company's line to the Post Office." 

Roger wrote this : 

To the A rmy and Services Stores Bengal Street 
London When did you last send supplies to 
Hornbeam for Colonel Greyson Have your 
regular supplies been kept up Please reply 
Roger Greyson Crab Apple Inn Whinberry 
" There! It costs a small fortune," 
he uttered, as he counted the words and 
handed the message to the man. " I 
remember your telling me you hadn't been 
here two weeks yet, so you can't say, I 
suppose, when a crate of provisions came 
down last ? " 

" Not I," the porter said, gaping. " But 
you don’t mean to say,” he burst out, 
" that you has all your food sent down 
from London by rail, sir ! ” 

" Once a fortnight," Roger assured him. 
“ It's much the easiest and cheapest way.” 

"Well, my wife and I , can scratch 
along,” muttered the porter. " Now you’ll 
be a big household, sir, I daresay,, at the 
Priory ? " 

" Yes, biggish,” said Roger, who meant 
to give nothing away. " Well, I’m much 
obliged to you, And now for my luggage, 
please,” * 

" There’s no trains for more than two 
l ours if it’s Whinberry you’re bound for.” 

" Then I'll have to tramp it,” smiled 
Roger, " Right 1 Give me the light case 
and stick to the other one till I send for it, 
will you ? " And in this way he started, 
looking out for a lift but having the lonely 
road to himself all the way. 

It was midday before he arrived at the 
Crab Apple Inn, which was basking drowsily, 
as usual, in the soft sunlight. There was 
never any bustle or stir at the Crab Apple, 
but all the year through the same gentle, 
half-asleep air, with now and then some 
wagon drawn up outside, and the willow- 
wrens and the cliiffchaffs nesting behind it. 

" Anyone here ? " Roger hailed, from the 
narrow flagged passage. 

" Aye, that there be ! " responded a 
hearty voice from the interior, and a stout 


man, ruddy as a pippin, appeared in his 
shirt sleeves. Then his glance fell on 
Roger's suitcase. " Ah, I'm sorry," he 
said, ” but the Crab Apple hasn't accom¬ 
modation for travellers. You'll have to 
go on to Coldhaven, sir, for a bed." 

" You remember me ? " Roger uttered. 

The round man looked back at him. 

" Now I does an' I doesn't," he answered, 
puckering his forehead. 

" Look again! You can't have for¬ 
gotten me," Roger insisted. 

The ruddy face cleared, the hearty voice 
cried out, " Of course, sir! Why, it's 
young Mr Greyson ! You'd come here for 
tea with your father when you was a 
nipper." He raised his voice excitedly. 

" Hi! Sarah ! " he screamed. " Here's 

young--** But there he clipped his 

words off, with a wheeze. " Now blow me 
if I ain't forgetting," he cried, " that 
the good wife's up to London, visiting her 
mother." The innkeeper was panting now, 
much out of breath. " But come in an' 
sit you down, sir. An’ what can I do 
for you ? I’ve as good a cask of cider 
as you'll find anywhere. An' my little 
maid’s just about to be spreading the cloth, 
sir. You’ll take a bite an' sup before you 
go on" 

And most suddenly Roger received the 
curious impression that the man was 
talking. like that to gain time, had been 
chattering on and on just to gain time to 
collect his thoughts. 

This impression grew stronger in a few 
minutes when he had followed the chubby 
fellow into his parlour and was sitting with 
a mug of cider in front of him. He wanted 
this. He was thirsty after his walk. But 
while he was raising it to his lips, and 
while he was drinking, he could sense his 
companion's eyes, which were bright as a O oger had been on the point of questioning 
sparrow's, considering him) as they might this old soldier, who had served under 


" Yes, jolly good, Pigeon. Seen any* 
thing of my'father? " Roger slapped this 
out most abruptly, watching his face. 

" Half a minute, sir ! " The man waddled 
into the passage and bawled for the maul. 
She arrived in a moment, her master 
puffing and panting behind her, when the 
cloth was laid for a cold boiled fowl with 
parsley sauce, much fresh lettuce, and a 
loaf with an honest, brown crust that made 
Roger's mouth water. ■ For, anxious as ho 
felt, he was hungry as well; and starving 
men got nowhere, as common sense told 
him. So ho made a good meal before he 
returned to the charge. 

Then, " Have you seen anything of my 
father lately ? " he shot out. 

“ Seen the Colonel, eh ? '' mumbled 
Pigeon, his mouth.full of lettuce; 

" Yes. Have you seen my father recently, 
man ? " 

" I can't rightly say as I have, sir," was 
the slow answer. "Now, you wouldn’t 
like a cup of coflec, sir, would you ? " 

" No, I wouldn't," cried Roger im¬ 
patiently. " Pigeon ! Listen 1 You served 
under my father in India ? " 

" Aye, and that did I ! " declared Nicole 
Pigeon emphatically. " Nor never would you 
find his match, sir, as an officer ; no, nor as 
a great-hearted gentleman cither! I re¬ 
member one time-" 

" Oh never mind wliat you remember. I 
want to know-" 

Roger stopped, for the maid had entered 
the room with a telegram. 

" For you, sir,” she smiled. He was 
holding his breath as he tore the buff en¬ 
velope open. 

Roger Greyson Crab Apple Whinberry Our 
last delivery to Priory Hornbeam ivas Decem¬ 
ber 31 last year Nothing ordered since Arm- 
service 

CHAPTER 6 

Caught Off His Guard 


have considered some stranger whose 
credentials were not to be taken on trust 
all at once. 

" Pigeon, why are you looking at me in 
that way ? " he asked. 

Ignoring the question, his host took a 
sip v from his own mug. " Pritne, eli, Mr 
Roger ? " he uttered, smacking his lips. 


Colonel Greyson and thought such a world 
of him, but now, after racing his eyes through 
the telegram the first time and, next, reading 
it word by word once more, very slowly, lie 
paused upon his intention with a new 
thought so startling that it changed his mind. 

Supposing Colonel Greyson was absenting 
himself without telling anyone on purpose ? 


jacko Plays See saw 


F ather Jacko was complaining 
bitterly about the hot weather. 
Mother Jacko, red-faced and panting 
with lier exertions, was dishing up a hot 
meal in a kitchen that must have regis¬ 
tered 90 degrees—and doing her best to 
keep cheerful. 

" When you’ve had your dinner," she. 
said, " you can all go out into the 
garden and get cool. And when I've 
washed up," she added, " I’ll join you." 


And at that very same moment Jacko, 
who had run in next door, poked his 
head over the fence and saw him. 

" Hallo, Dad ! " he cried ; and 
catching hold of the other end of the 
ladder he jerked it down—-and sprang 
on it! 

Up went his father and down went 
Jacko. A kick and a jerk and up he 
went again. 

The rascal was enjoying himself. 



" What's wrong with the weather ? " 
chirped Jacko. " I like it. Come down 
to the river, Dad, and have a swim 
to cool you down." 

But Father Jacko had other ideas of 
spending a hot afternoon. Dinner over, 
he took his pipe and settled himself 
in a deck-chair under the biggest tree in 
the garden. 

But-he didn’t stay there Jong, for the 
midges made themselves such a nuisance 
that he had to move away. 

A ladder was resting, on the fence. He 
leaned against it for a moment while he 
filled up his pipe. 


Father Jacko hung on desperately. 

" Get off, you young scoundrel," he 
roared ; then, as he realised his perilous 
position, " no ; stay where you are 1 " 
" Sec-saw ! " sang Jacko, roaring 
with laughter. ** Hang on, Dad ! Makes 
you feel a. boy again—— Oil, crikey I 
Here comes the Mater! " 

And springing up he jumped to the 
ground and was off. 

Poor Father Jacko came to earth 
with a frightful bang! 

Jacko’s bang followed—as soon as 
ever his father felt strong enough to 
administer it. 


Supposing Colonel Greyson had some private 
and secret reason, too secret even to confide 
to his son ? 

Seized by this possibility, Roger folded the 
telegram, put it away, and announced that 
he was going for a walk, but would certainly 
be back before very long. 

" And can't you give me a bed here to¬ 
night," lie requested, " although you don't 
put people up as a rule ? " 

There ain't no rules what the Colonel's 
son. need bo afeared of; not so long as the 
old Crab Apple stands, sir," beamed Pigeon. 

Roger thanked him and went, in order to 
be alone with his new.thought. He wanted 
to examine it, to sec if it fitted ; for in that 
case lie must follow it. as one follows a 
guide, taking care to tread in the steps 
of his father's desire for secrecy. 

He climbed over a gate, and followed 
a hedgerow till lie came to the stump 
of a tree, on which, having seated himself, he 
took out his wallet and from it produced a 
letter in its envelope. 

This was the last letter he had received 
from his father last term.. It was dated 
July 24, addressed from the Priory; as 
usual, the Coldhaven postmark showed on 
the envelope. ■ 

"It doesn’t say that he'll meet me," was 
Roger's’first comment, perusing it. " But 
that always followed. I had written and 
told him my train." 

And presently, thinking aloud, " Here's 
the first curious thing,” lie said. " Nicole 
Pigeon has not seen my father recently. My 
father's letter is dated from the Priory on 
the 24th, just a week and a day ago. But 
the Priory does not exist now. Where ivas it 
eight days ago ? Was it there ? Or ivas my 
father pretending it ivas ? ” 

He turned this over and over. If the 
answer to the last question was Yes, then 
it fitted in with the secret reason perhaps. 
What else fitted ? Let him consider. The 
telegram from the Army and Service Stores 
fitted—in fact, it had been the source of 
this new spring of thought. 

" Can't you sec 1 " he told himself. " The 
Stores despatched their last lot of grub on 
December 31, while I was there for the hols. 
Back I went to Kellcaster. No more grub 
ordered. # Naturally, if my father had not been 
there t " .. 

Yes, that fitted. Although it posed the 
conundrum : why had his father said nothing 
all Easter about the Priory being deserted ? 

"Why the secrecy 1 " he exclaimed 
eagerly. " Some powerful cause was stop¬ 
ping my father from telling me.” 

The more he debated this the more he 
accepted it. " For all through the January 
term and all through last term,” he reminded 
himself, " the old boy wrote me regularly 
each week, and each of his letters was 
addressed from the Priory. Clearly, in order 
to make me suppose he was there still. Yes, 
and that throws some light at last on that 
rum stunt at Easter. He fixes a sea trip 
that compels me to rush straight from school 
to the boat and straight back again 1 Was 
his object to keep me away from the Priory ?” 

Roger nodded. He was growing warmer, 
he thought. 

" All my letters from school were addressed 
to the Priory,” he muttered. " And my 
father got them all right, I know, for he 
answered them.” He pursed up his lips. 
" Oh, you dolt! ” he exclaimed. "It fits 
perfectly. If your father did not wish 
you to know he had gone he must obviously 
let you continue addressing to the Priory I " 

" A perfect fit,” lie reiterated, continuing 
to argue it out with himself under his breath, 
as his habit was when reading for an exam. 
" But it starts a fresh hare. For it shoivs 
that my fathev must have been in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ! ” 

Yet Nicole Pigeon had averred that he 
hadn’t set eyes on him. 

" Then Hagan must have been left, to 
send on letters. And, if so, Hagan is in the 
secret,” lie mused. "If so, once more, 
Hagan is playing straight.” 

So on the whole he leaned to the theory 
that his father had not.only left the Priory 
on some errand so private that he could 
not reveal it to a soul, but also that this same 
private errand or mission was forcing him 
to keep his whereabouts secret. 

He put his wallet away and was about to 
rise from his tree stump when he heard a 
loud crashing and breaking of branches in 
the hedge at liis back, and before he could 
properly spring to liis feet or turn round 
some coarse material, which his nostrils 
recognised as sacking, came crashing down 
over his head, and was tugged round his 
neck, where a running cord drew it secure. 
Half throttled and blinded, he lashed out 
wildly with his fists, but no sound responded 
except his assailant’s hard breathing, while 
two savage hands gripped at his waist, 
endeavouring to throw him. 

TO BE. CONTINUED 
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Place two or three shreds of ‘Atora’ on the tip of the 
tongue. You will find they dissolve quickly. This 
proves that ‘Atora’ is entirely free from the hard lumps 
and tissues that are so indigestible. A packet of this 
good Beef Suet contains thousands of tiny shreds kept 
separate from each other by a thin film of pure rice 
flour. The convenience of ‘Atora’ is thus illustrated — 
the shreds mix evenly throughout the flour and as 
the pudding cooks each shred melts in its own place. 
This explains why puddings and dumplings made 
with ‘Atora’ are the same all through, as light at the 
bottom as at the top. No food is better—could be better 
for growing children than this pure Beef Suet. Every 
grocer sells ‘Atora’ in 2d. packets and larger sizes. 
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EUTHYMOL 


BhabitI 


If you go to bed without brushing 
your teeth, you run the risk of 
bad teeth sooner or later. Keep 
your teeth clean and they will last 
you all your life. There is no 
better means of protection than 
cleaning them every morning and 
evening with 
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KILLS DENTAL DECAY 
GERMS IN 30 SECONDS 

Fill in the 
coupon below 
and a sample 
tube will be 
sent to you 
free of all 
cost. It will 
last a week. 


COUPON 


To Euthymol Dept. 81/64. 
50 Beak Street, London, W.“ 


rt 

/.I 


Please send me a week's free sample 
tube of Euthymol Tooth Paste. 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 
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SEND NOW FOR 

FREE BOTTLE 

OF THE FAMOUS 


MASONS 

EXTRACT of HERBS 


SUFFICIENT TO MAKE 

ONE GALLON 

OF THE MOST 

HEALTH-GIVING. REFRESHING 
AND STIMULATING 

BOTANIC BEER 

(Non -intoxicating)_ 


COUPON 



#4 


MEWBALL & MASON, Ltd., NOTTINGHAM. 

—Please send sufficient Mason’s Extract o! 
Herbs and Yeast for making one gallon, of 
the finest beverage in the world. 4d. en¬ 
closed for postage, etc. Address of nearest 
retailer will be sent with each sample. 


Name.. 


A ddress . 

(in Block 
Letters) 


C.N. 
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Arthur Mee's Children's En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Anagram Puzzle 

Jr you take each succeeding two 
words of the following sen¬ 
tence and re-shuttle the letters 
you will find the names of five 
well-known lakes, the initial letters" 
of which spell HOMES. 

A CHIMING! OH, RUN ERE 
I SUE PRIOR RIAN TOO. 

Answer next week 

Suspense 

'J'iiey were looking at the famous 
bridge across the Avon gorge 
at Clifton. . 

“ I don’t see why they should 
be so anxious about it," said the 
little girl. 

“ What do you mean, dear ? " 
asked her father.. 

“ Why, you said it was a sus¬ 
pension bridge, Daddy." 

A Chinese Rhyme 

'J'each your son a trade before 
he’s twenty, 

Whatsoe’er his powers. 

Plant your fields with rice and 
beans a-plenty; 

Not too many llowers. 

On His Nose ? 

]\/[ary was visiting her family for 
the first time since she had 
been employed at the famous 
man’s house. ■ ; . 

“What is the professor’s chief 
research work ?" asked her 
bro tiier. 

* “ ltjseems to be looking for his 
spectacles," she replied. 

Ici On Parle Frangais 


Acrostic in Pictures 



X ,IE names of eight well-known ports in various parts of the. 

world are represented by these eight picture puzzles. When 
they are solved and the names arranged in the right order the initial 
.letters will spell the name of another port Answer next week 


<■ ■ ■ 




Le qua! La bolette La rouo 

wharf weasel wheel 

Les navi res sont amarrds au quai. 
Les belettes ont le museau pointu. 
Un chariot roule sur quatre roues. 

Heads and Tails 

"He 11 pad a fruit and leave a part 
of the body. 

Curtail a plant and leave a spice. 
Behead a plant and leave to 
exist. 

r Curtail an animal and leave a 
serpent. 

Behead what a shepherd carries 
and leave a black bird. 

Curtail an aquatic mamma! 
hunted for its .skin and oil and 
leave a body of water. 

Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Venus 
is in the West, Mars is in the 
South - West, 

Jupiter is in 
the South, and 
Saturn is low 
in the South- 
East toward 
midnight. In 
the morning 
Mercury is low 
in the East and Saturn is in the 
South-West. The picture .shows 
the Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 7 a.m.. on Tuesday, 
July 23 . 

Enigma 

'£'herf. is a thing to truth un¬ 
known 

Which yet is by experience shown ; 
It is not found in earth or air ; 

Tis in no weather, foul or fair; 

It is a wayward, curious creature; 
Opposed, athwart, and cross in 
nature; 

Nothing without it is perplexed, 
Extreme, excited, anxious, vexed ; 
In country it hath never been ; 

In busy town it ne’er was seen ; 

By lecture you would try in vain 
Us wondrous essence to'explain; 
No chemist by his art can find it; 
Sage magic cannot seize or bind it ; 
To war and pestilence a stranger, 
Nor was it ever seen in danger ; 

It is not found in the great ocean, 
Nor in repose, nor yet in motion; 
Though not in form, state, or con¬ 
dition, 

Tis seen in every exhibition. 

A nsiver next week 
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Reading Down, 1. A heron. 2. Chemical symbol for aluminium. 
3. A beverage. 5. Very salt water. 6. An obstruction. 7. Incom¬ 
bustible residue, 8. To have sovereign power. 9. A sheep. 10. 
Above and touching. 11. To put off. 13. Termination. 15. Wrath. 
16. The aggregate of two or more numbers. 18. Brings forth. 19. 
Having the flavour of nuts. 21. Man’s great helper and friend. 24. 
Tract of country drained by a river. 26. A bard. 28. A contemptu¬ 
ous glance. 29. A great mountain system. 30. To measure. 33. 
A constellation. 35. You and me. 37. Territorial Army.* 38. French 
for the. 40. Latin for and. 


Silence 

indignant voice was heard at 
the other end of the telephone 
line. 

** You promised to send a man 
to mend my door-bell and you* 
have not done so." 

“ Yes, madam, l came myself," 
was the reply. “ But 1 rang four 
or five times and nobody an¬ 
swered, so I concluded you were 
all out." ... 

Fiddle-De-Dee * 



The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations are indicated bv asterisks among the c ues below. Answer next week. 

Reading Across. 1. To consume. 4. Flow back of the tide. 
7. To fortify. 9. A wand. 12. Mirth. 14. To elevate. 16. Sensible. 
17. Perhaps more familiar as snapdragon. 20. An exclamation. 
22. A cave. 23. Sticky juice which exudes from trees. 24. Exist. 
25. The summit. 27. Snakelike fish. 29. Industrious* insect, 30. 
To spoil. . 31. To Wander. 32. Forty-five inches. 34. Binds. 35. 
To employ. S3. Precipitously. 39. Man’s neckwear. 41. Small 
granite block. 42. Got up. 43. Crooked. . : 


w H y you came here is a riddle 
(Said the haughty-looking 
Fiddle), 

There seems to be no melody in 
you ! 

Said the Drum : I quite agree ; 
But that does.not worry me, 

You, my friend, have airs enough 
for two. 

Playing For Safety 

J-Jodge : How much did that 
prize pumpkin o’ yourn 
weigh ? 

Podge ; Oh ! Not so much as 1 
expected, but I always thought it 
wouldn’t. 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

]\/[Y first is in saddle but not in rein, 
My second’s in plunder but 
not in gain, 

My third is in tinkle but not in peal, 
My fourth is in welfare but not in 
weal,. 

My' fifth is in looking but not in 
stare, 

My sixth is in ocean but not in air, 
My seventh’s in mowing but not in 
cut, 

My eighth is in kernel but not in 
nut, 

My ninth is in dinner but not in tea, 
My whole is a flower you often see. 

A nsiver next week 

Finis 

giLL : What part of a fish is like 
the end of a book ? 

Tom ; The fin-is, of course. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
How Many Planes? Three 
charade. Nor-man-die 
A Riddle. Illk 
How Many Can You See P 
Plane, gimlet, • bradawl, set 
square, hand and bow saws, 
spokeshave, chisel, screwdriver, 
hammer, mallet, file, T-square, 
rule, square,-pliers, brace and bit, 
spirit-level. 


Tctlcs Boforo Bedtime 

The Boat Race 

Che’s a beauty P muttered 
^ Billy,' his face dropping 
as he saw the beautiful new 
model yacht that Jerry 
hugged in both arms. 

Jerry was the little boy 
next door. Billy had often 
shown him his yacht, the 
Flying Scud, of which he was 
•very proud. But Billy had 
to admit that his Flying 
Scud was much smaller than 
Jerry's new boat, with its 
little handrails all round the 
deck, a cabin in the middle, 
and tiny rope ladders running 
up into the rigging. 

" Rather l ’’ chuckled Jerry. 
" Better than your old Flying 
Scud any day. She couldn't 
race with mine ! " 

" She could 1 " retorted 
Billy stoutly. 

" Race, then ! " jeered 
Jerry. 

" Right I " returned Billy. 

A few minutes later the 
two little boys were hurrying 
up the hill to the pond. 

" My keel's almost as deep 
as your mast’s high 1 ” 
boasted Jerry, as they slipped 
the two boats into the water. 

Billy said nothing, but 
looked very determined as he 
held his yacht in check. 

" Ready ? " cried Jerry. 

Billy nodded, and the two 
yachts sped down the pond. 

The Flying Scud was soon 
left behind. Billy bit his lip. 
He couldn’t watch his own 
boat being so badly beaten. 
He shut his eyes ; and so ho 
wondered a few moments later 
to hear Jerry exclaim ; " Oh 
dear ! Look I " 

Jerry's big yacht was 
standing quite still in the 
middle of the pond, and the 
Flying Scud, with billowing 
sails, was passing licr. 

" It’s her keel 1 " cried 
Terry. " It’s stuck in a mud- 
bank ! ’’ 

" Well, you said it was as 
deep as my mast was high ! ’’ 
laughed Billy. 

; Poor Jerry, who had been 
so . certain that his yacht 
would win easily, watched 
sadly as the Flying Scud ap¬ 
proached tlie winning end, 
and Billy ran round to prevent 
it dashing into the bank. 

“ Well, mine won after 
all 1 ’’ said Billy. " Now we’ll 
sec if it can get your boat off 
the mud ! " 

And it did. Billy set it 
straight at Jerry's boat, and 
it bumped into the larger 
craft, and pushed it off. 

Once freed, Jerry's yacht 
left Flying Scud far behind, 
and soon reached the farther 
bank. 

" Well, mine won that 
time ! ’’ cried Jerry, 

" Yes, but it wasn’t the 
race 1 " retorted Billy. " The 
Flying Scud won that." 

Then, seeing Jerry’s crest¬ 
fallen face, " I know ! Let’s 
say they both won ! " 


CADBURY 
OCOCU BS 


The Witch Doctor 



When the Cococubs were walking by a 
lake the other day they met a strange 
man. He was the native witch doctor. 
Sambo asked him if he’d do a trick for 
them. 



The witch doctor nodded, then walked 
into the water and disappeared! A quarter 
of an hour went by, and he didn’t come 
up! The Cococubs were worried! Dempty 
was getting ready to dive for him. 



Suddenly he reappeared, wet bat un¬ 
harmed I “How could he stay under water 
so long?" cried the Cococubs. Sambo told 
them. The witch doctor had been breath¬ 
ing through a hollow reed ! 

All Boys & Girls 
love 

CADBURYS 

Milk Chocolate 

Look out for further African adventures 
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